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THROUGH COMMONWEALTH EYES 


Amidst the swiftly shifting scenes and changes 
of to-day the Commonwealth remains the most 
potent and flexible pivot of sound, sensible, and 
adaptable leadership. Soviet Russia has once more 
belied Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s inapt description of the 
ruling regime as a Board of Directors. They of 
all people are conspicuous for not behaving like 
this, and the shudders that follow displacement of 
high personnel at the top descend all the way down 
the line, however obscure may be the effect on the 
lower levels. The end of the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in London was marked by two major 
factors. The Economic Secretary to the Treasury 
has assured Parliament that relations between 
Commonwealth countries on economic problems had 
never been closer and that the unanimity of thinking 
upon major policies at the Conference had been 
extraordinary. The statement was the more 
impressive because of its context in the motion of 
a Labour Member that a national planning com- 
mission should be set up and close economic 
co-operation be developed with other members of 
the Commonwealth. The process of consultation on 
economic affairs within the Commonwealth, 
Mr. Maudling, had reached a very high peak. 


The vital significance of this economic solidarity 
cannot be gainsaid. But it has had its corollary, 
no less important in these dangerous but immensely 
formative times, in united thinking and action on 
Imperial defence. An integrated and detailed 
defence plan has emerged from the talks as their 
principal achievement. The plan aims to forge the 
Commonwealth as a _ single weapon to meet a 


possible global thermo-nuclear war and to meet the 


said. 


existing Communist military-propaganda subver- 
sions, together with its allies, including America. 
The policy, it is stated, largely derives from an 
expert re-appraisal of war strategy which has been 
going on in Britain for some months, an outline of 
whose basic principles will shortly be published 
in a White Paper. 

The plan has two levels, one for global war and 
the other for the little war. A clear and unanimously 
agreed line has been drawn round the vulnerable 
areas of the Commonwealth. If an aggressor 
crosses that line it will be a signal for automatic 
and combined Commonwealth action. A new 
strategic technique will be developed to meet the 
small war threat, which will unite under single 
commands the military, economic and _ political 
means of defence within specific areas. The first 
of these commands, it is stated, is likely to be 
formed in South-east Asia, to which the Prime 
Ministers gave the most detailed study. The first 
step will be a new-style General Staff grafted on 
to the existing ANZAM organization—a postwar 
planning staff in Singapore based on a combined 
New Zealand, Australian and British defence of 
Malaya, Borneo and New Guinea. The Middle East 
defence is also likely to be developed on these lines. 


These arrangements must not be confused with 
the SEATO Conference to be held in Bangkok next 
week. The Australian Minister for Externa! 
Affairs has already indicated there is no immediate 
likelihood of the Bangkok conference of SEATO 
setting up a combined force or appointing a com- 
mander-in-chief, though it may take a step forward 
in the military sphere. In Mr. Casey’s view, 


194 


Bangkok will chiefly consider the problems of 
subversion, which he described as a new sphere for 
international co-operation. He looked to see a series 
of small concessions here and there which would 
be matched by the other side, and all of which will 
do something to restore confidence and create 
sounder foundations for a settlement. Concessions, 


he remarked, are catching—and that implies much > 


more than a mere alliterative slogan. And it is 
significant that he was speaking in the context of 
the Formosan problem, on the crystal clear and 
simple theme that if all the offshore islands are 
evacuated as were the Tachens, Peking’s fear of a 
mainland invasion or continual harassment would 
be much reduced, with a consequent drop in tension 
which might also be reflected in a far milder version 
of the perpetual theme that “Formosa must be 
liberated.” 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers were 


fortunate in that they had the fullest advantage of 


the developments at Mr. Molotov’s meetings with 
the British and Indian Ambassadors respectively in 
Moscow, and of the broad conditions obtaining both 
there and in Peking. Indeed at the present time 
there is every encouragement to use the Common- 
wealth and its associations rather than the United 
Nations in preparing for the next steps in the Far 
East, though whatever is done to achieve a cease- 
fire must be co-ordinated with the Security Council 
which Peking has chosen to disdain. One of the 
more interesting ideas in this respect is that the 
United Nations should send observers to Formosa. 
The idea is attributed to the United States, which 
proposes to urge the U.N. to send these “peace 
teams” to report on any aggressive action in the 
area. It may be transferred to the Assembly if 
there is any risk of a veto in the Council. A cease- 
fire did actually obtain in the immediate evacuation 
area around the Tachens, though anti-aircraft 
batteries opened fire when American aircraft 
appeared directly over Communist territory. At 
the moment of writing the major problem is to 
devise some procedure which will ensure American 
co-operation, which might not be forthcoming if 
“another Geneva” were held, while action through 
the U.N. would hardly appeal to Peking. For the 
present at any rate it is most likely that events 
will pursue the path laid down in the direct but 
secret exchanges that have been going on in Moscow 
with Mr. Molotov. 


There is bound to be a certain ferment of ideas 
at such a fluid stage in international relations. Not 
all of them will be very practical. One of them, 
for example, after stressing that Mr. Malenkov 
stood for a co-existence policy, recalled that his 
successor as Prime Minister was the first prominent 
Soviet personality to display a marked interest in 
Chinese possibilities since Russia and the Kuomin- 
tang broke their former intimacy and the Russian 
advisers were escorted out of the country. It is 
recalled that he made a speech at Komsomolsk in 
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1946, when he outlined a policy of developing 


Chinese Communist strength and that he proclaim- 


ed, in 1952, a joint Sino-Soviet “Eurasian Monroe 
Doctrine” ‘to tell the rest of the world to keép its 
hands off both Europe and Asia. 


The idea has a more popular connotation among 
the new forces for Asian autonomy in the slogan 
“Asia for the Asians.” It must not be forgotten, 
now that he has emerged once more on the forefront 
of the stage, that this was Mr. Shigemitsu’s main 
concept—on a less illiberal basis than that meant 
by the Japanese Militarists when they talked about 
it—in the last two years of the war in the Pacific. 
It is still a concept to be reckoned with, and if 
confined within the orbit of a regional body subor- 
dinate to the Security Council there might be a 
lot to commend it. It is less from desire than 
from compulsion that Europe and America have 
had to play so large a part in Asian troubles. And 
more often than not it was due to a passionate 
Asian desire for such intervention. From the 
Shantung award onward, for instance, China had 
clamoured for American and sometimes also for 
British aid in checking Japan. This was true also 
of the Mukden Incident, when Nationalist China, 


and the Communists as well—who declared war on 


Japan from their safe fortress at Juichen almost 
as a riposte to the Nationalist truce at Tangku— 
ceaselessly urged action by the League to impose 
sanctions on the aggressor. And it was because 
of the stiff American attitude in support of China 
that the Japanese were finally driven to the vast 
harakiri of Pearl Harbour. 


It would be better for all of us if the nations 
of Asia could settle down and settle their own 
international problems as well as their domestic 
problems now bequeathed to them by their new 
liberties and responsibilities. But while the spirit 
of this outlook is implicit in Britain’s post-war 
policy in Asia it cannot be given form and substance 
on so great an international scale until the general 
settlement has far advanced. But an Asian 
orientation of history has far -greater possibility, 
sentiment being what it is, than any socalled Soviet 
Eurasian solution. It would require as its first 
careful steps the settlement of dangerous difficulties 
of their own. ‘Perhaps now that the separatist 
Muslim League has had such a setback in Pakistan, 
an Indian Confederation, embracing Kashmir, is 
not far away. But that is merely one of the 
problems still awaiting settlement. Malaya is an- 
other, and the statement from the Conference, 
which may well have been drafted by the master- 
hand of Sir Winston himself, stressed the vital 
importance of its security. 


The statement drew attention to the many races 
and religions represented in the Commonwealth, and 
its far-flung geographical composition; to the 
strength and influence these things gave to it; and 
to the common outlook which evokes from all, how- 
ever dissimilar in race, place and religion, a broadly 
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MINERAL PROSPECTING HONGKONG 


By B. P. Ruxton 


(Lecturer in Geology, The 


Over the past few years there has been a growing 
interest in the prospecting for, and exploitation of, 
the economic minerals and rock resources of Hong- 
kong. It is now opportune to discuss the part that 
can be played in these operations by geologists and 
geophysicists. | 


In the article on ‘The Economy of Geophysics 
in Mineral Prospecting’ that appeared in this Review 
on the 27th January, 1955, it was stated that 
‘mineral prospecting in this Colony has _ not 
previously been conducted on scientific lines’. This 
statement is incorrect and might well lead to some 
misunderstanding in geological and mining circles 
in Hongkong. Since the second world war five 
mineral surveys have been carried out for wolfram, 
two magnetometer surveys for iron ore deposits, 
and numerous drilling surveys have been conducted 
both by Government and private companies. 


The published geological information of Hong- 
kong is listed in the references at the end of this 
article, and apart from these a coloured geological 
map of the Colony on a scale of one inch to one 
mile was printed in 1936. : 


MINERALS AND ROCKS OF ECONOMIC VALUE 
IN HONGKONG 


Despite the alleged lack of scientific prospect- 
ing prior to 1955 the following minerals and rocks 
have been, or are being, exploited in Hongkong; 
magnecite, wolfram, galena, graphite, clay minerals, 
and various building stones. 


Similar response. “The Commonwealth countries 
do not pursue any selfish purpose,” concluded the 
statement. “They seek no aggrandisement and will 
always oppose aggression. In concert with all who 


_ Share their ideals they are resolved to do their utmost 


to further the cause of peace throughout the world.” 
It had an even more telling ring on the ears of the 
world since it happened to coincide with the changes 
in the Kremlin and the return to a more challenging 
if not bellicose tone with the descent of Mr. 
Malenkov. But though the increasing influence of 
the Army may cause disquiet not only among 
pacifists but also among intellectual followers of 
Marx and Lenin, there is a feeling that Marshal 
Zhukov, like General Monk after the Cromwellian 
Revolution, may seek and help to find a better way 
out of the world impasse than a Marxist doctrinaire 
could hope to do. 


University of Hongkong) 


These economic minerals and rocks can be 
divided into six groups, each of which occur inde- 
pendently in different areas of Hongkong. The 
six groups fall naturally into two main divisions, 
metallic ore minerals and non-metallic minerals and 
rocks. The metallic ore minerals are of three 
kinds, an iron ore group, a wolfram group, and the 
lead, zinc and copper minerals. 


The iron ore group includes the minerals 
magnetite, haematite, and limonite. These ores are 
only exploitable when they occur in large quantities 
with a high metallic iron content. To date the 
magnetite deposit at Ma On Shan is the only iron 


ore deposit worked on a large scale. The ore is said - 


to contain some 40% of magnetite and the ore body 
is of large size, its area at the ground surface being 
some 15,000 square yards. It is reasonable to say 
that a deposit of iron ore, magnetite, haematite or 
limonite, must contain an average of about 30% 
metallic iron content and contain some 2,000,000 
tons of ore before it can be considered a possible 
economic proposition in Hongkong. 


The wolfram group includes wolfram and 
molybdenite; cassiterite is said to be associated with 
these in places, but always in very minor amount. 
The wolfram is the only mineral that has been, and 
is being, worked economically in this group. It 
occurs as disseminated crystals and grains in quartz 
veins and pegmatites; the wolfram rarely forms 
more than one percent of the vein rock. The veins 
are capricious in their wolfram content and extent. 
In view of the unstable world price of this mineral 
very careful investigation of the extent of the host 
veins and extensive sampling has to be carried out 
before exploitation can commence on a sound 
economic basis. 


The third metallic ore group includes lead, zine, 
and copper minerals. To date, lead in the form of 
galena, is the only ore that has been exploited in 
the Colony. These ores sometimes occur dis- 
seminated throughout quartz veins, but more 
commonly they are concentrated as_ irregular 
replacements in the country rock on either side of 
the quartz veins. The average percentage of galena 
in and around the quartz veins worked in the Lin 
Ma Hang Mine before the War was 8—14%. The 
fairly stable world price of lead, coupled with its 
occurrence in more regular and persistent veins than 
those containing wofram, enables its exploitation to 
be based on a sounder economic footing. 


Of the non-metallic minerals graphite has 
already been adequately described (Far Eastern 
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Economic Review. January 1955 No. 4, p.98), The 
_clay group is very complex and I will only touch 
on the deposits of kaolin. The kaolin in Hongkong 
occurs as pockets of variable size and extent near, 
or at, the surface of the ground in the Hongkong 
Granite, it bears no relation in origin or occurrence 
to the other residual clays. In some cases the clay 
is exported as dug out but in other cases it is 
screened to remove larger particles of quartz. 


The stone blocks for building and retaining 
walls are used very extensively in Hongkong and 
consist mainly of grey or pink granite and blue or 
grey ‘porphyry’. It is worth noting that these 
building stones are the most valuable rock or mineral 
asset of Hongkong. Unfortunately many types of 
granite used for building purposes have been selected 
without geological advice and many of the buildings 
in Hongkong bear silent witness to this neglect. 


EXPLORATION, INVESTIGATION, EXPLOITATION 


There are three stages in the search for, and 
the development of, economic minerals and rocks in 
which professional advice is needed. The first is 
exploratory; a search is made to locate economic 
minerals of any kind. This stage is normally 
carried out by geologists who note down any mineral 
occurrences in their general mapping. 


The second stage is one of preliminary investi- 
gation; a license has been taken out for a definite 
prospecting area and work is commenced with the 
object of finding the extent and quality of the 
deposit. 
primary object here is to extract the maximum 
information for the minimum expense. Here it is 
desirable that a large scale map be made of the area 
(25 inches to a mile is most suitable) or, at the very 
least, of those parts of the prospect where mineral 
indications are abundant and this should be followed 
immediately by the making of a geological map of 
the same scale. Surprisingly enough some of the 
mining prospects and the mines in the Colony do 
not have either of these. Of course in Hongkong 
there are often great difficulties in doing this, the 
dense vegetation and the thick soil cover often make 
detailed geological mapping extremely difficult. 


During and after this has been done, the mineral 
deposit itself will receive attention, and if it is out- 
cropping at the surface, say in a stream bed, its 
area extensions on the surface will be accurately 
determined, if necessary by removing or blasting out 
any vegetation and/or soil cover. A plan of the 
outcrop of the ore body or vein should be made on 
a suitable scale (1 inch to ten feet in the case of 
veins) and scientific sampling of the deposit effected. 
It is imperative that sampling should be done 
rigorously and, if possible, by an unbiased person. 
Most of this work is normally carried out by, or 
under the supervision of, a competent geologist. 
When it is completed the geologist will decide 
whether or not it is worthwhile continuing investi- 


From an economic point of view the 
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gations. This is the crucial stage in all investiga- 
tions, and it is the stage in which mistakes are often 
made. For though the evidence may point to a 
major area of mineralisation, there may in fact be 
little continuation of the deposit in depth; on the 
other hand the evidence may be disappointing on 
the surface when, in fact, a large deposit may be 
concealed. By and large if the financial backing 
is sufficient the geologist, if not convinced that 
there is no deposit, will decide to extend investiga- 
tions downwards and he may do this in two ways; 


firstly by sinking a shaft or putting down a bore- 


hole, and secondly by calling in a geophysicist, if 
the former course is not justified. I will return to 
the application of geophysical methods later, the 
important point to be made here is, that it is 
generally the geologist who asks the geophysicist 
for help and not vice versa. 

An investigation has only proved successful if 
it has proved a sufficient deposit of ore of suitable 
quality to allow exploitation on a profitable basis. 
It must be remembered that a large majority of 


prospecting areas are never worth exploiting, and 


investigations on them are both expensive and 
fruitless so that one must never be too hasty in 
calling for a geophysical survey. 

During exploitation geological advice is essential 
in mapping the underground geology, in finding 
dislocated ore bodies, in directing sampling, in 
making estimates of quantity and quality of ore 
in reserve, etc. The geologist may, under certain 
circumstances, request geophysical help here also, 
particularly in the exploration of discontinuous or 
undiscovered ore bodies. Thus the geologist or 
mining geologist is a central figure in all three 
stages. It is on his request that geophysical work 
is carried out and moreover the burden of interpre- 
tation of geophysical results is on his shoulders. 


THE ROLE OF GEOPHYSICS IN ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


It is indeed rare for any application of 
geophysical science to be divorced from geological 
considerations, and in no field is this truer than in 
the field of economic geology. 

To understand the importance and utility of 
geophysical methods in mineral investigations it is 
necessary to give a brief account of the different 
methods employed. I will relate each of these 
methods to the mineral occurrences in Hongkong 
as we know them today. In the article I referred 
to at the beginning of this paper, three examples 
are given of the location of ore deposits. These 
are of iron ore, gold-bearing conglomerates and 
nickel-copper ore bodies, of these only iron ore 
occurs in Hongkorig and the investigations of that 
deposit were carried out without calling in geophysi- 
cal help. Examples could have been chosen more 
appropriate to local conditions, as selected examples 
of investigations of mineral deposits are apt to be 
misleading to a lay-man. 


The four main methods of geophysical 
prospecting are—magnetic, gravitional, seismic and 
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electrical (including electromagnetic). The 
is mainly used for locating 
magnetic ores, magnetite, pyrrhotite, ilmenite and 
haematite, and I have mentioned earlier that two 
surveys have been carried out in parts of Hongkong 
by this method. Since most igneous rocks are 
magnetic and sediments are not, it is very useful in 


indicating a boundary between igneous and 


sedimentary rocks and these boundary zones are 
sometimes zones of mineralisation. 


In the case of 
the gold fields of the Rand, magnetic shales 
conformably overlie the gold-bearing reefs and this 
area was particularly susceptible to magnetic 
methods of investigation. 


In Hongkong this method will be very useful 
for locating any concealed bodies of iron ore which 
may well exist in some localities, but it will hardly 
have any application to deposits of galena, wolfram, 
graphite or clay. If significant amounts of iron 
ore, magnetite or haematite, are associated with any 
of these minerals; or if any of these minerals are 
proved to occur at an_ igneous—sedimentary 
boundary in the Colony, then the magnetic method 
of attack may be invoked by the geologist concerned. 
This method is the cheapest of all geophysical 
methods and can be carried out very rapidly, though 
the results are the hardest to interpret amongst 
geophysical data because of the large number of 
factors which can produce misleading results. Such 
data must be interpreted very carefully indeed. 


The gravitational methods of geophysics only 


give direct indications of large ore bodies such as 


iron ore, salt domes, etc., otherwise they are only 
used for elucidating large scale sub-surface struc- 
tures. However, they can be applied with some 
success to thick coal seams, graphite beds, etc., in 
regions of low relief and conformable strata. In 


Hongkong the marked relief ubiquitous throughout . 


the Colony would mask any results of a gravity 


. survey, except perhaps in the case of large iron 


ore bodies which, if sufficiently large, would show 
a marked local anomaly. In any case even where 
one has indications of, say, a large ore body it is 
usually impossible to estimate its depth by gravity 
methods alone and seismic investigations have to be 
carried out to determine this. On the whole gravity 
methods are being superseded by seismic methods. 


Seismic methods of attack are useful in finding 
depths to significant interfaces between rocks of 
different elasticity and density. If the sub-surface 
houndaries really are sharp this method often gives 


very good results for particular problems. However, 


in granitic areas such as most of Hongkong, the 
boundaries are often not sharp. The granite is 
usually much weathered and decayed for a consider- 
able depth below the surface, and if this surface 


cover is compacted it is often impossible to locate 


significant boundaries beneath it. The seismic 
method could not be applied to the location of lead 
ores or wolfram deposits because of their small! 
size, unless of course, they occurred near a suitable 
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interface. The iron ore bodies could be investigated 
by this method, but the magnetic method being 
cheaper, would automatically be preferred as a 
preliminary tool of investigation. 

The electrical and electromagnetic methods are 
used mainly for relatively shallow ore bodies and ° 
structures and under certain conditions they can 
give very good results for deposits of the metallic 
sulphide ores and iron ores, particularly lead and 
copper sulphides, magnetite and specular haematite. 


These methods give good results under favourable 


conditions, between 15 feet and 1,000 feet below the 
surface. The major drawback of this method is 


_ that underground waters, particularly if saline, can 


give anomalous results of very little value. The 
same damaging effect can be produced by a moist 
saline overburden. Again if the rocks are much 
cleaved and jointed, variation in the readings of up 
to 20% can occur. The orientation of the ore body 
is also very important in this method; best results 
are obtained if the ore is lying nearly horizontal, 
if it is dipping steeply the results fail to show its 
underground extension clearly and under these 
conditions the method is rarely used. It is possible 
that this method can be used with effect for the 
location of lead, copper, zinc ores, and graphite 
beds in Hongkong. It might also find application 
in determining the size of pockets of kaolin in the 
granite. | | | 

Sometimes electrical and_ electromagnetic 
methods can be used indirectly. For instance, in a 
region of wolfram-bearing quartz veins, under 
suitable conditions the position of the quartz veins 
can be determined underground and thus the’ 
wolfram is located indirectly. Naturally all quartz 
veins are not wolfram-bearing and an extra element 
of chance is attached when using this procedure. 
The results of this method are rather empirical 
and a wide background of experience is necessary 
in their interpretation. 


CONCLUSION 


No geologist would wish to undervalue the 
important and valuable work that is being done by 
geophysical methods in the location of economic 
mineral deposits all over the world. But a sense 
of perspective must be maintained when considering 
their value in a small colony such as Hongkong, 396 
square miles, which shows no sign of containing any 
major economic mineral deposits. As one example 
of a major economic mineral deposit compared with 
similar deposits in Hongkong we can quote from 
production figures of iron ore. In 1940 the Lake 
Superior iron field yielded more than 60 million 
tons of ore containing from 50—60% of metallic 
iron. The highest annual production of iron ore 
in Hongkong has never yet reached 200,000 tons, 
and the total reserves in a Colony of this kind could 
never form more than a fraction of the annual out- 
put of any one large iron field elsewhere in the 
world. The position is similar for the other 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


THE HONGKONG STUDENT HOSTEL 


A book was once published with the engaging 
title England without People, and many foreign 
tourists have exclaimed on the advantages which 
would accrue to the wonderful English countryside 
if only there were not so many Englishmen littered 
about on it. But this is mere wishful thinking, and 


minerals and mineral reserves in the Colony. In 
fact to date graphite is the only economic mineral 
produced in Hongkong, that has made up about 
1% of the world annual production of that mineral 
(nearly 2,000 tons of graphite were exported in 
1954). 

So we can agree readily that the geophysical 
methods of prospecting are’ invaluable in large 
countries, or large mining fields, and also by firms 
with very strong financial backing, but great care 
must be taken before they are used in an area 
containing scattered economic deposits of small 
size. 


I am of the opinion that the magnetic and 
electrical methods are the only two of the four 
methods outlined that can have important applica- 
tion in mineral prospecting in Hongkong and these 
should only be applied on the recommendation of 
‘a geologist. 
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the most that the visitor can hope for is a minimum 
of contact with the inhabitants, leaving him to form 


his own opinion of the country without the com- | 
_ plications which are bound to come from having 


talked with, let alone lived with, the English. It is, 
therefore, encouraging to note that Colonial students 
will soon be able to visit England for their studies 
without ever meeting an Englishman in his natural 
habitat. This will be the happy consequence of the 
new Colonial Office student hostel policy, a policy 
in which the Government of Hongkong is participat- 
ing. 


Here’s how it will work. The Hongkong 
student will be met at the quay-side by a delegation 
...from the British Council, from the Colonial 
Office, from the Communist Party—the source or 
inspiration is immaterial. Members of such dele- 
gations are not Englishmen in the normal sense of 
that term, but just. human beings reduced to the 
lowest common denominator. There is no need to 
fear that the colonial student will learn anything 
about England from them. roe 


The ‘Welcome Colonial Student to. England’ 
Committee will then conduct the Hongkong youth 
to the new Hongkong hostel. There he will eat 


Hongkong food, talk about Hongkong, recall school | 


days in Hongkong, discuss current events in Hong- 
kong including any of the more interesting court 
cases then being tried, and above all, he will do all 
this in the Chinese language. While there is nothing 
wrong basically with the Chinese language, its use 
in England is not conducive to the highest honours 
in university examinations. 


_ After a few happy days spent thus before the 
gas fire—a purely English touch provided by a 
daring colonial who had once seen one in a movie— 
the Hongkong student will have to venture forth 
tc his university. Purchase of an underground 
ticket places the student perilously close to an 
Englishman, but the danger of contact is minimized 
by the fact that, in the form of ticket-sellers, the 
native English are relatively harmless, shut in, as 
they are, behind well-fixed grilles. Once safely at 


the University, the student is advised to shield . 
himself from the sight of English coolies and rush 


immediately to the office of the Colonial Advisor. 
From this especially selected gentleman he can learn 
not only about his studies but also about England— 
that is, where else, besides in his Hongkong hostel, 


he can find Hongkong food, visit Hongkong friends, © 


and talk in Chinese. Not only this, but by careful 
selection of academic courses, he will also be able 
to listen solely to colonial lecturers and have 
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ot from qualified former residents of Hong- 
ong. 


The main trouble will come in the vacation 
period when even the lights of London’s Hongkong 
section begin to pale. Travel will be a temptation. It 
will still be possible, however, to avoid contact with 
the English if the method of travel is carefully 
selected. Long distance bus trips should be under- 
taken in groups to discourage advances from 
friendly natives, but in third class rail it is almost 
impossible to prevent an Englishman, who is 
naturally talkative to strangers, providing they are 
absolute strangers, from: making some sort of 
friendly overture. 


The best advice is to travel first class, and, no 
doubt, when the government has finished paying 
for the hostel it will provide funds for this purpose. 
If the Hongkong student should find himself to- 
gether with a native while travelling first class, he 
need have no fear. The native is probably a civil 
servant, a type with whom the colonial student will 
already be quite familiar. The native may, on the 
other hand, be someone living on his or her capital— 
the only other type of Englishman who travels first 
class in these difficult times—but this type does not 
speak, fearing that, despite racial characteristics, 
the colonial student may be an agent of the inland 
revenue commissioners. 


The first class companion may, I regret to say, 
be an American soldier on pass, against whom there 
is probably no defense. It is, therefore, safer to 
prevent other persons from entering the first class 
compartment by the use of various strategems well 
known to all natives of the Island. The Colonial 
Office, it is reliably reported, will soon publish a 
booklet entitled ‘Travel Alone and Make Others Like 
It’ (Cmd. 1984), the basic research for which was 
submitted as a Ph. D. thesis at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. Until this 


paper is available to the public, here are one or two 


suggestions. 


Leaning out the carriage’s door 


window is now considered too obvious and, there- 


fore, poor form. Pulling down the shades when 
one’s companion is a young lady student—from 
Hongkong, of course—is not acceptable in England, 


although Frenchmen are reported particularly 


susceptible to this ruse. It is better to work in 
pairs sitting strategically on either side of the door; 
then one student should hold a small red flag while 
the other reads aloud from a Chinese newspaper, 
raising, from time to time, a clenched fist. It is 
doubtful if any native will attempt entrance provid- 
ing these simple instructions are followed. 


Unfortunately, not even the combined talents 
of the Hongkong Government and the Colonial 
Office will succeed in isolating the Hongkong 
student if he insists upon entering the University 
of Oxford or the other place. In these institutions 
the colonial student is practically forced to muck 
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in with the native undergraduates—sometimes with 
disastrous results. I recall one Nigerian who came 
away from Oxford actually liking the English. 
What happened to him back in Africa, I need hardly 
relate. Another unfortunate from India became so 
cold after living in terrible native quarters that he 
kept his electric fire on all winter. He left England 
with a large unpaid debt, I am told, to the nationa- 
lized electricity enterprise. 


The nearest Oxford comes to providing Chinese 
food is a dish laughingly referred to as ‘chop suey’ 
sold to impecunious native undergraduates for less 
than a shilling. The Indians fare better. But 
while English food is an acquired taste—a taste 
acquired by few Englishmen: and by no foreigner as 
of the date of writing—the colonial student forced 
to eat it is immediately thrown into a <ommon 
brotherhood with all his fellow sufferers. It is 
hard to eat an Oxford college lunch and talk of 
colonial exploitation. I have seen tears fill the eyes 
of a young Communist youth leader from West, 
Africa as he surveyed the natives shivering over 
plates half-covered with cold cuts. 


This is not to say that there are no Chinese 
friendship clubs in Oxford. It is just hard to live 
in them; it is just impossible not to come in contact 
somewhere, sometimes with Englishmen—even if it 
is only during the weekly hike across the quad to 
the baths. 


There was an Empire-builder once...his name 
was Cecil Rhodes. Rhodes and his age are past, 
but his estate is still paying out £600 a year to 
colonial students to come and live with the English 
—at Oxford, the heart of Anglo-Saxon culture. He 
felt that it was to be the associations these students 
would make which must form the essential! bonds of 
Empire—empire’ in the widest and best sense of 


_that term, and he knew that the associations would. 


not be made in a Hongkong hostel somewhere in 
darkest London. 


To adapt Mr. Mont Follick’s recent contribution 
to a parliamentary debate on the Empire, ‘The 
Colonies have nothing to be ashamed of in Britain’. 
Let the Colonial students, the young scholars from 
Hongkong, meet the natives. The English can be 
friendly; they can even contribute something worth 
while to the lives of these young men and women 
from the colonies. But Englishmen will not be 
found in a Hongkong hostel. Invoking the memory 
and the ideals of Cecil Rhodes—only through a 
balanced residential system in which colonials and 
natives wisely associate can the colonial student 
obtain the full benefit of his educational experience 
in the United Kingdom. The Colonial Authorities 
would be well advised not to allow their educational 
projects to be defeated in a worthless attempt to 
overcome casual and occasional homesickness. 


— Frank H. H. King 
(University of Hongkong) 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


PROGRESS OF THE FILIPINOS UNDER MAGSAYSAY 


The general political and economic position in 
the Philippines has very much improved during 
1954 and the prospects for further consolidation 
and economic advance are bright. There are many 
problems of varying importance confronting the 
nation of now about 23% million people but they 
appear all to be relatively simple and with wise 
guidance and a genuine spirit of patriotism the 
Filipinos should, and will eventually, solve their 
problems and prepare the ground for a steady 
development of the richly endowed country for 
their own’ benefit and the benefit of all Southeast 
Asia. 


This is truly a young nation which is starting 
out on a great career. Though the history of the 
race inhabiting the hospitable islands is being traced 
back to antiquity, the Filipino nation was formed 
only during the latter and decaying days of Spanish 
rule, and in the revolution of 1896 the surging spirit 
of the Filipinos as a young nation of great promise 
was first revealed. The national heroes of that 
period symbolise the start of a new age in the 
Philippine Islands—Jose Rizal, M. H. del Pilar, A. 
Mabini, Andres Bonifacio, Emilio Aguinaldo. The 
Japanese occupation during 1942-45 acted, as every- 
where in East Asia, as a powerful ferment of 
nationalism and the people, who were during the 
period of American rule and tutelage (which ended 
on 4th July 1946) not politically conscious, dis- 
covered themselves, showed pride in their own 
nation and were filled with a _ newly-gained 
confidence in their future as an independent and 
sovereign people. It was the task of a _ political 
party, the Partido Nacionalista, under 
Quezon and Sergio Osmena, to arouse the feeling of 
patriotism of the Filipinos and build the political 
foundation of the Republic. Quezon who died in 
August 1944, the architect of Philippine indepen- 
dence, is one of the nation’s most beloved heroes, 
and Osmena, now 77 years old, lives in his native 
Cebu in retirement much revered by his grateful 
people. The tradition of the Nacionalistas is an 
honourable and inspiring one and today, after a 
short post-war interlude when the Liberal Party 
under Roxas and Quirino ruled the country, the 
old party is back in full control of the nation. 


At its head and as the leader of his people is 
today Ramon Magsaysay, elected president of the 
Republic who has, last December, completed his 
first year in office. During his first year, 1954, 
there have happened many changes for the better 
and there now prevails in the country a spirit of 
optimism and confidence in the future. Magsaysay 
is the most popular man in the country, the common 


people love him, his authority is acknowledged even > 


by political opponents. Not since Quezon has the 
nation been blessed with such wise, gentle and 
strong leadership. The Nacionalistas, in coalition 


the administration will swallow them up. 


Manuel 


with a small faction known as the Democratic Party 
under Carlos Romulo, have demoralised their 
erstwhile competitor, the Liberals, and now are on 
their way to establish one-party rule. The 
Democrats have already largely merged with the 
Nacionalistas and very many Liberals, including 
high party officials, have switched over to the 
Nacionalista Party (NP). 
there was much graft and abuses were rampant. 
That unhappy period is now a thing of the past 
and the disintegration of the LP is progressing and 
its liquidation would probably have a good effect 
on the future of the nation. Unfortunately, there 
are many politicians, among all parties including 
the NP, who are anything but patriotic and 
concerned only about their individual wellbeing. 
Envy, jealousy, job hunting, vanity—these are the 
chief vices of a considerable number of politicians. 
There is a constant struggle for official jobs, 
appointments and promotion, intrigues are very 
frequent, corruption on a diminishing scale is fairly 
widespread, intimidation and violence are also 
resorted to in certain provinces. The underlying 
causes for this unpleasant political struggle are 
found in the slow development of the country’s 
resources, a desire on the part of many to get city 
jobs and lead an easy life, unbalanced higher 
education which produces an unwanted excess of 
lawyers many of whom can only get on in life if 
In many 
cases government jobs are handed out to political 
proteges irrespective of their competency. This is 
a demoralising factor in public life but Magsaysay’s 
government is slowly but efficiently combatting this 
deplorable habit. Many senators have been accused 
of graft, nepotism, engineering of monopolies, 
collusion with private business men, and many 
scandals involving high officials were reported in 
the daily press and most vehemenily but not usually 
truthfully in the tabloid press. 


It is therefore no wonder that many democratic 
minded citizens feel that the nation’s interests would 
be served best by dispensing with political parties 
which after all have little justification to exist as 
they have little differences in their platforms and 
mainly operate for the benefit of the higher-ups in 
the parties. Devoted and patriotic Filipinos are 
found among the elite of the NP and among many 
senior officers of the Armed Forces. Parliamentary 
democracy in the Philippines, at least for a number 
of years, would seem to be contrary to the national 
aim of advancing the welfare of all the people in 
a reasonably short period of time. If the NP should 
eventually emerge as the single political party in 
the country and if abuses could be curbed and a 
genuine spirit of patriotism be developed among all 
senators and representatives, and if the leadership 


of the NP remains in the hands of President 
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Magsaysay, the internal political position could be 
regarded as stable and confidence-inspiring. During 
the last year the Malacanang (residence and office 
of the president) has increasingly appointed officers 
of the Philippine Army to civilian and administra- 
tive jobs. The military appointees, in practically 
all cases, have proved efficient, devoted workers. 
The President enjoys the unqualified confidence of 
the Philippine Armed Forces (PAF), having been 
previously, under the Quirino administration, 
defence secretary. Many politicians have criticised 
the participation of PAF personnel in the adminis- 
tration of central and provincial affairs but a 
growing number of people in the country support 
the Malacanang policy realising as they do that 
PAF officers and non-party appointees of the 
President are preferable to politicians and their 
coterie. The higher PAF corps has sometimes 
been accused of harbouring political ambitions, 
perhaps being inspired by the system prevailing in 
Thailand where virtual military government has 
been in existence for many years with beneficial 
results for the Siamese. Some observers in Manila 
discern a trend towards totalitarianism as the people 
are getting tired of the antics of the professional 
politicians. Is the Army going to. establish 
benevolent rule by an oligarchy with Magsaysay’s 
blessing? The President has denied that recently 
when he reviewed, last December, the achievements 
of his first year in the Malacanang. But there 
cannot be any doubt that many patriotic people 


desire to see Magsaysay to take more and even full 
control of the nation’s affairs—to assume the rule 


of a benevolent autocrat. 


Nation-building in a country like the Philippines 
is not an easy task. Though the people are all 
Malaysians, closely related to the people in the 
Indonesian archipelago (of which the Phil. form 
actually the eastern part) and the Malayan 
peninsula, as well as racially akin to the Thais, there 
are about 43 ethnic groups living in the Islands who 
speak over 80 dialects—though more than 90% of 
the Filipinos speak one of the eight principal dialects 
(Visayan dialects first, then Tagalog and Ilocano). 
The elevation of Tagalog to the national language, 
side by side with Spanish and English, is a necessary 
step towards the complete unification of the nation 
but Tagalog is only spreading slowly in the Visayas 
and in Mindanao. The. Moslims, called Moros, 
speak a number of dialects and are not generally 
inclined to learn Tagalog. There are about one 
million Moros in the country, mainly in Mindanao 
and Sulu province; and an estimated half million 
so-called primitive people, mountain and forest 
dwellers and negritoes. The population is rising 
fast; it is now more than three times what it was 
in 1918, when the first world war ended. At the 
beginning of this year the total population is 
estimated at 23% million, and the birth rate 
is still expanding. It is not at all rare to meet 
parents with ten children—in the city. There are 
Moro fathers, who can marry several wives, who 
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have two dozen children. Though one hears very 
much these days of unemployment in the Philippines 
—which is a fact in the cities but never in the barrios 
and sitios—the Islands could, if the economy 
expands gradually, easily support a population of 
100 million. At present the maldistribution of 
people is a matter of serious planning. ~ Resettle- 
ment of people by the very progressive new govern- 
ment is proceeding. It is particularly Mindanao 
which is practically all jungle and primordial forest 
which should be, and is being, developed. 


The riches of the country are great and remain 
to be exploited for the future advance and prosperity 
of the Filipinos. The Islands are self-sufficient in 


food production; they could easily produce more 


rice for export without even increasing the present 
acreage. The good earth of the Philippines yields 
anything, and in profusion. Copra, coconut pro- 
ducts, sugar, hemp, tobacco, lumber form the 
backbone of present export produce; but the 
production, in commercially big quantities, of rubber, 
coffee, kapok, quinine, wood and other vegetable 
Oils is easy and these potentialities are a constant 
challenge to the nation. The recent development 
of the ramie industry is another proof for the very 
great potential of the Islands which, for its 
exploitation, waits more for men of energy and 
enterprise than for capital. The mineral wealth, 
although yielding since many years substantial 
quantities of gold, iron, chrome, copper, manganese, 
is largely untapped—as so much of the country and 
particularly the mountains remain unexplored. 
Recently uranium has been discovered and it is 
very likely that there are large deposits of that 
metal in the country. It is probable that mineral 
oil will be found in several areas of the southern 
islands and on Mindanao. The pastoral and forest 
resources have only been scratched. Already the 
existing dairy farms are producing milk of a 
superior grade and nowhere in the world can one 
enjoy finer milk than in Manila. Beef could be 
produced for export. Fruits and vegetable, in an 
amazing variety, are grown all over the Islands and 
there seems to be no limit to a rise in production 
of them. Water power has only recently been 
developed in a few spots. The hydroelectric 
resources are of immense importance for the 
industrial advance of the nation. Hydroelectric 
power development is now underway. The seas 
around the fertile Islands are rich in fish; added 
to offshore and deep sea fishing there are the ex- 
panding fish ponds which are an important industry 
in the country and which remain to be further 
developed for the purpose of yielding larger quan- 
tities of fish both for the domestic and for the 
export market. 


The communists have been very active during 
the early postwar years and they found among many 
members of the Hukbalahaps (the guerrillas of the 
Japanese occupation period) ready and enthusiastic 
fighters. A considerable number of the followers 
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of Pedro Abad Santos, the socialist leader of 
Pampanga, were attracted by the strategy which 
the communists proposed and when Luis Taruc 
took over after Santos death and organised with 
others the Huks, and when the Japanese occupation 
and eventually the liberation came, the issue of 
revolution now or slow socialisation with participa- 
tion in the government brought confusion to the 
various groups around and within the Huks. The 
old Pampanga socialists preferred constitutional 
means to reach their goal, the peasant leaders how- 
ever were in favour of direct action and their militant 
organisation, PKM, supported the communist faction 
in the Huks, and eventually the fateful decision was 
made to use force to achieve their ends, one of which 
was the immediate redistribution of land. For a 
short time after the war there was internal peace 
but after March 1947 the Huk rebellion started in 
earnest and it was only last year that, due to the 
nation-wide support of Magsaysay, the President 
succeeded to reduce the Huk revolt (which mean- 
while had become an all-out communist attempt to 
overthrow the government) to insignificant propor- 
tions. Military measures were important in field 
and mopping up operations but the social and 
welfare program of the new adminisiration and the 
general confidence in the patriotism and wisdom of 
Magsaysay achieved the principal result—to cause 
very many guerrillas to lay down their arms and 
to accept the terms of the government. Last year 
Taruc surrendered and leadership of the communist 


. Insurrection passed ney into the hands of Jesus 
Lava. 


The year of crisis in the Philippines was 1949-50 
when the Huks were before the doors of Manila. 
They had transformed themselves into a people’s 
liberation army, according to the advice of Moscow 
and the example of the Chinese communists who 
had emerged then triumphant in China. But the 
“counter-revolution” of the government started, 
sparked by American aid and assistance, and 
Magsaysay, then defence secretary, inspired the 
PAF and slowly the tide turned. The battle for 
the support of the people was yet to be waged. The 
ruimous war of 1941/45 created very favourable 
conditions for a communist revolt. ‘The people 
were impoverished, demoralised; the climate for a 
social upheaval was ideal. The basis of Philippine 
society from before the war was weak, giving rise 
to dissatisfaction and a revolutionary feeling. The 
semi-feudal agricultural structure, in this modern 
age of democracy and educational advance, was a 
constant challenge to the reformers, and so was the 
apparently unchanging pattern of a raw material 
economy which favoured the landowners and 
exporting interests while leaving the landless 
peasants in misery, ignorance and a restive feeling: 
tenancy reform was slow or only on paper, land 
distribution practically non-existent. All the while 
the population grew. With so few rich and so many 
poor, with so few educated and so many illiterate, 
class strife was bound to happen and it is to be 
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wondered that-it did not break out earlier nor 
assume more violent forms—a credit to the peace- 
fulness and goodness of the Filipino people. The 
hour of the Nacionalistas came when the Liberals, 
under Roxas and later under Quirino, were unable 
to placate the social reformers who eventually and 
in frustration accepted communist leadership. The 
rotten and impotent regime of the Liberals over- 
thrown, the Nacionalistas took up the challenge 
of bringing peace to the country and prosperity to 
the people. Without the magnetic personality of 
Magsaysay and the loyal cooperation of the masses, 
the Nacionalistas would have achieved little. The 
new president of the Republic, with speed, efficiency 
and incredible energy, tackled all the tasks at one 
time: tenancy reform, land distribution, resettle- 
ment of peasants, development of virgin land, trade 
control, and industrialisation. Many of the Huks 
came out of the jungles and down from the moun- 
tains and joined Magsaysay in the great patriotic 
enterprise of building a healthy economy. Given 
further country-wide improvement, the danger of 
the Huk rebellion can be regarded as over.. The 
communist underground will however remain as. it 
does’ in other countries. Vigilance will remain 
therefore of utmost importance; and so will the 
government’s sincerity and energy in carrying out 


reforms and improving the lot of the peasants. 


THE PALM COURT HOTEL 


14 Cameron Road, Kowloon 


Tel. 53046 


Cables ‘“Palmcourt”’ 
Hongkong 


Central Location in the Shopping District 
of Kowloon 


Modern, well-appointed Rooms with all facilities 


Under Owner-Management 


The Palm Court Restaurant and the Palm Court 
Bar are well-known in Hongkong for good 
food, genuine drinks and efficient service. 
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AMERICA’S POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


(Extract froni the address of: U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, W. S. Bsbertten, before the Philadelphia Chamber of 


Commerce) 


The increasing cooperation in the free world is based 
on necessity. The tactics of the Communist world may vary 
but the threat remains the same. The present tactic is the 
peace offensive, with a central theme of coexistence. Since 
World War II the world of the Soviet has greatly increased 
in power. The vast manpower and potential of Communist 
China have been added. Mao Tse-tung has written of him- 
self: “I am a Marxist dedicated to communizing China and 
the rest of the world under the leadership of Moscow.” Lenin 
wrote: “First we shall take Eastern Europe, then the masses 
of Asia, then we will surround America, the last citadel 
of capitalism. We shall not have to attack. It will fall into 
our lap an over-ripe fruit.” Liu Shao-chi recently stated, 
“The Soviet road is the road all humanity will eventually 
take, in accordance with the laws of development of history. 
To bypass this road is impossible. We have always believed 
that Marxism-Leninism is universal truth.” 


The Communist conquest of China has given the Com-_ 


munist tyranny a firm Asian base. From this base major 
resources are available or might be brought to bear in or 
On every country in the Far East. Such Communist pres- 
sures were applied in Indochina. By common boundaries— 
the flow of trade, cultural affinites—the presence of Chinese 
populations—every country in Asia is touched in some way 
by Communist China, 


We propose to meet the ever-present threat of Com- - 


munist aggression. Corollary to the basic premise of the 
constancy of the Communist threat is another and more awe- 
some truism. The slave world as well as the free possesses 
the nuclear weapons by which to destroy the whole world. 
Bearing this ultimate threat in mind the overall policy of 
the United States with regard to the Far East may be de- 
scribed as two-fold: (1) the reduction of the power and 
menacing influence of the USSR and Communist China and 
the prevention of further expansion of Communist power; 
(2) the encouragement of stability and strength in the Far 
East through the cooperative association of free nations. The 
establishment of a climate of confidence and trust has been 
basic to US policy in the Far East. The complicating factor 
has heen the old ghost of colonialism. The driving force 
throughout Asia is. the determination of the people to main- 
tain their freedom. They fear Russia and China, but they 
still in some instances mistrust the US. . The United States’ 


record on colonialism is the best answer to these baseless 
fears. 


The Manila Treaty was an example of good teamwork 
and increased security. Eight nations who met there signed 
the Pacific Charter which proclaimed the right of self-govern- 
ment and independence. The Manila Treaty is a beginning 
of a defensive alliance designed to meet the defense needs 
of Southeast Asia. On February 23, the Manila Treaty 
nations are meeting at Bangkok to discuss how to give practi- 
cal effect to the provisions of the Treaty. Increasing as- 
sumption of Japan’s responsibility for her own defense is 
one of the goals. The US has a security treaty with Japan 
which provides for the stationing of U.S. forces in Japan 
and assumes that Japan will build up her defense potential 
over a period of time. The most obvious fact about: Japan 
with 88,000,000 souls—increasing more than 1,000,000. per 
year—is that it must trade to live. Japan must import over 
22 percent of its food requirements and practically all of 
its raw materials. If Japan cannot make a living doing 
business with the free nations, she will do business with the 
Communists, rather than starve. Doing business with people 


and military importance. 


strengthens other ties with them. Japan can remain on the 
side of the free world only if there are adequate trade pos- 


sibilities for her within the free world. 


The big step with the Republic of China has been the 
Mutual Defense Treaty. The Treaty closes the gap in the 
US island chain of defenses in the Pacific. US mutual de- 
fense pacts now include: Japan, Korea, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Australia and New Zealand—defensive alliances to be 
further boltsered and supplemented by the Manila Pact. .The 
treaty with the Republic of China will be a stabilizing factor 
in the Pacific. The military and economic potential of 
Formosa is growing. With the Philippines the US concluded 
negotiations on revisions of the 1946 trade agreement. The. 
accord puts the trade relationships of the two countries on 
a normal and stable basis, and will assist the Philippines to 
achieve a sound, vigorous economy. 

_ The armistice in Indochina was a setback which re- 
flected the military reverses of the French Union. Out of 
this setback has come the Manila Pact which can limit the 
scope and consequences of the loss. 

The concept that the economic difficulties of free 
nations in Asia can be alleviated by expanding trade with 
Communist China is erroneous. The economy of Mainland 
China is rigidly controlled by the Communist regime and the 
foreign trade is systematically regulated in terms of its 
political objectives and its economic development plan. No 
export or import trade is licensed which, in the estimation 
of the Communist masters, would not serve their aggressive 
purposes, directly or indirectly. The Chinese Communist 
interest in trade expansion is limited to items of industrial 
The regime is committed to a 
program of industrial expansion designed to increase its war- 
making potential. It must import from the free world in 
order to realize its goals. In order to pay for its imports 
it must export. The measure of the ruthlessness with which 
the Chinese Communists pursue their program is seen in 
the fact that exports of foodstuffs from Mainland China have 
continued undiminished despite the catastrophic flood of last 
Summer, which inundated 10 percent of the farm land of 
China. The spectre of starvation of additional thousands 
of flood victims did not for one moment deter the Com- 
munists from the exportation of food in exchange for essen- 
tial items of war supplies, industrial machinery and strategic 
materials. To carry out its objectives, the regime must 
build up its economic structure and war machine. The im- 
portation of “non-essential” consumer goods has no place 
in the Communist scheme of things. No benefit not fraught 
with the greatest danger could be derived by the free world 
countries from a large expansion of their trade with Coni- 
munist China. Unrestricted trade with Communist China is. 
not the answer. The answer lies in closer cooperation among 
the free countries from a platform of mutual security. Such 
a platform was constructed at Manila. 

“Our government is opposed to any action which would 
strengthen the international prestige of Chinese Communism 
or its capability for advancing its design for further con- 
quest in collusion with Soviet Communism. We should do 
nothing which would betray the hopes of the Chinese with 
the will to resist Communist domination. Our recognition of 
Communist China and acquiescence in giving this contemp- 
tuous aggressor agaitist the peace of the world a seat in an 
organization dedicated to maintaining the peace of the world 
would have 'calamitous effects upon the United Nations and 
on' the cause of freedom everywhere. Time is on our side, 
as it always is on the side of the true and the free. 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS OF JAPANESE INDUSTRIES 


Part II | 


CEMENT 


While practically all of the industries, hard hit by the 
Government’s deflationary policy, have been suffering from 
a business stagnation since the beginning of 1954, the cement 
industry has been enjoying good times, standing out in 
sharp contrast to other industries. Its favorable aspect is 
a wonder, and it has developed really remarkably though it 
was seriously affected in the prewar times by the ebb and 
flow of the business trend. Little influences have been 
experienced in this sector although this year’s building acti- 
vity has been on the decrease compared with that in 1953. 
Still favorable prospects are foreseen in the future. 


_ Table I indicates the production, delivery and _ stock- 
piles of cement industry since the beginning of this year. 
The production from April through September reached new 
high of over 900,000 tons each month, or 10%-20% higher 
than the previous year. The period January-March witnessed 


brisk market with monthly production of 30%-40% higher . 


than that in 1953. The total production during April through 
September was nearly 5,600,000 tons. With still three 
months left before the year is up, it is expected that the 
11,000,000 tons of cement will be produced for this year. 
(The Ministry of International Trade and Industry estimates 
10,720,000 tons of production for the year). 


Delivery shows somewhat another trend. Though it 
was on the upward tendency since January, this year, it 
turned to downcurve since May. However, the Autumn 
figure registered a recovery. Deliveries for the period 
during February through May were higher than the produc- 
tion. The January-April figure registered 30% above that 
in the same period of 1953, followed by the still 10% 
higher level since May. The exceptional increase in de- 
livery from January to May is due, chiefly, to the con- 
‘siderable accumulation of orders by the building circle as 
a result of the delay in the determination of 1953-1954 
budget. Cement demand usually experiences a low tone for 
the period January-April. 


With production on the increase as can be seen from 
the above, the stock of cement has been decreasing on 
account of the rising delivery. It dwindled down at the 
end of May to 126,000 tons, or 52% of that of the previous 
year, showing obviously the tight supply. It turned to the 
upwardcurve gradually on account of the subsequent in- 
creased production and the temporary stagnation in the 
delivery in the rainy season, indicating 236,000 tons, or 
101.2% by the end of September. Though the September 
figure of the stock of cement marked recovery, it showed 
only 25% of that month’s production, slight increase over 
the stock in January, this year. The total amount of the 
stock of cement and clinker at the end of September was 
378,000 tons, of which the former constituted 236,000 tons 
and the latter 141,000 tons, or 37% of the total. Com- 
paring the above with that for the same period of 1953, a 
figure of 449,000 tons is being reported for the total amount, 
of which clinker constituted 216,000 tons, or 48% of the 
total. While the stock of clinker dropped to a large extent 
by 11% from the previous level, the stockpile of cement 
maintained the average of 230,000 tons. It may be said, 
consequently, that the decrease of the cement stock was 
caused by the decrease of the stock in clinker. 


This fact characterizes this year’s cement aspects com- 
pared with those in 1953. Taking a review on the produc- 
tion of cement and clinker during January through June in 
1953 and 1954, this can be said to have a close connection 


with the following facts that the cement production this 


year has been maintaining the higher level than clinker 
production compared with 1953’s trend. In short, demand 
of cement was so brisk that the reduction of the clinker 


stock was imperative for the producer to meet the situation.. 


A high rate of operation by manufacturers, which at present 
stands at 100%-105% against actual production capacity, 
might be caused by the above situation. 


Table 1 


Production, Delivery and Stockpiles in Cement 
(In thousand tons) 


Comparison Comparison Com parison 

Produc- withthe withthe Stock- withthe 

tion previous Delivery previous piles previous 
year year year 

1954 Jan. 684 138.9% 681 138.6% 209 92.8% 
Feb. 741 141.4 743 140.0 207 94.1 
March 858 136.0 895 136.1 170 89.4 
April 949 126.0 955 129.4 164 81.5 
May 920 116.0 958 119.4 126 52.5 
June 940 124.0 908 128.0 159 67.4 
July . 922 124.4 882 ~=118.5 199 84.3 
Aug. 948 116.7 936 117.2 211 84.4 
Sept. 940 122.3 916 116.5 236 101.2 


Demand-supply situation in cement has been experienc- 
ing the short supply as was mentioned above. The total 
delivery in cement from January through June amounted to 
5,057,000 tons, or 29% higher than that of the same period, 
1958. It shows 5% higher than the rate of increase of 
24% experienced in 1953’s delivery over the preceding year. 
Remarkably increased delivery is noticed, as classified into 
categories, for the construction of harbors, highways and 
bridges, public works, cement manufactured goods and U.S. 
military requirements. Harbors and highways were the 
biggest items of increase in delivery against the previous 
year. In April and May, the supply of cement was so 
pressed that the minor requirements experienced the diffi- 
culties in obtaining the materials. 


The outlook for 1954 fiscal year of the industry by 
the construction field, the biggest consumer, indicates that 
the volume of construction works may decrease gradually 
in each sector of construction, owing to the nation’s financial 
retrenchment and holding back in investments. The. dyna- 
mic statistics of construction from January through June 
shows that the area of new building starts has slightly been 
decreasing since May. Moreover, the construction world 
has been experiencing below-cost orders. A glance at the 
following facts may suggest why the demand of cement has 
been so brisk, in spite of the above mentioned unfavorable 
factors, as to surpass that of 1953, when investment for 
construction activities was more active. (1) The unfinished 
projects had to be carried out this year owing to the delayed 
determination of the 1953’s budget. (2) The construction 


project on account of the disasters in 1953 had to be con- . 


tinued. (3) The electric development has also been carried 
over to fiscal year 1954 as the continued projects. (4) 
Examining the building works by materials, the con- 
struction of wooden buildings decreased while steel con- 
crete and steel skeleton buildings were. on the increase con- 
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trariwise. ‘This may be attributed directly to the populariza- 
tion of fireproof buildings and indirectly to the higher 
price of wood materials, and (5) The increased demand of 
cement for cement-made products. 


Table 2 
Delivery by Sectors 


(In thousand tons) 
1954 Jan.-June Comparison with the previous year 


Power projects ...... 517 123 
WOT 1,090 165 
Building activity 1,068 
Cement-made products . 318 127 


Cement manufacturers have been increasing their capa- 
cities in line with the increased demand. 97 kilns were 
installed at the end of 1953, 99 were at the end of March, 
this year, and 107 at the end of September with 5 additional 
kilns reconstructed. The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry projected to install more cement kilns aiming 
at the demand-supply stabilization in cement as well as the 
price cut. According to its programme, the production capa- 
city is expected to reach 15,390,00@ tons and rotary kilns 
125. Financial requirements are scheduled to amount to 


about 30 billion yen, 50% of which may be covered by 


retained profits and 10% by the issue of new capital and 
corporate debentures and the remainder of 40% by the credit 
financing. 


The cement manufacturing was under the pressure in 
financing during 1953 as a result of the general impression 
of its over-investment; however, subsequent changed pattern 
of supply-demand situation has promoted manufacturers to 
install more kilns and repair old ones. As the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry has employed the financial 
support for the industry, the bright prospects are foreseen 
with regard to their further increase of production capacity 
in the future. The industry has been taking such positive 
measures aiming at the industrial modernization as the im- 
provement of plant and equipment, new installation of 
packing facilities as well as the promotion of production 
facilities in order to effect the cost cut. 


Table 3 


Production Capacity of Cement 
(In thousand tons) 


Table 4 
Program of Increasing of Cement Kilns 
(Expected to be carried out by 1955) 
Under construction 
Newly projected 
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The price behavior of cement, though it was under the 
pressure of under-production to the demand, has been main- 
taining average of 8,500 yen per ton. Owing to the short 
supply in cement, the price of minor requirements experienced 
stiff. Nevertheless, the Ministry of Construction claimed 
the price-cut of cement in July, this year, in order to keep in 
line with the retrenchment of public utility expenditure. 
The cement producers finally approved the decrease by 180 
yen per ton, or 2% of the total amount of contracts for 
cement for public utility, and by 170 yen per ton for cement 
for national railway. Recent selling cost of cement has been 
registering about 7,000 yen per ton and the Tokyo market 
of Tagawa-tan with 7,000 cal. for 300 kg. was decreased 
by 600 yen per ton already in 1953. Thus the drop in price 
of cement of Y170-Y180 can sufficiently be offset by the 
drop in coal price. Taking further the falling price in kraft 
paper into consideration, it seems that the cement producers 
would pay well. 


Exports of cement have been experiencing inactivity in 
contrast with the vigorous demand in domestic market. The 
estimate of shipment in cement for the January-June period 
was only 96% of that in the preceding year. The export 
price also has been maintaining the average of 7,600 yen 
per ton. The price cut of cement caused by the receding 
in factors which constitute the cost of cement may be said 
that it was carried out in keeping pace with the general 
price reduction of the other products in Japan, and not the | 
result of the supply-demand situation of the industry. 


Stiff market is witnessed in the supply-demand situation 
of cement and the easy market cannot be expected for the 
time being. A glance at the movement of the increasing 
demand for cement indicates that it is attributed, in the 
first place, to the continued projects of 1953’s construction 
boom and, second, to the growing number of cement-made 
buildings which have been taking the place of wooden houses. 
It may be only a temporary factor for sustaining ‘the stiff 
market. The future prospects of the industry suggest that 
the continual increase at the rate of 24%-29% in the delivery 


for the year may not be expected as was marked in the pre- 


vious year. It is considered that cement industry will be 
influenced in the near future by the gradual decrease in the 
construction volume since the future decrease in building 
activities is obviously foreseen at present, and moreover, 
increase in the budget as well as in the investment for 
building activities are not likely. 


The industry is reported to have been contemplating 
to stimulate the business for the future, taking the super 
highway and the others as the important driving forces for 
it. However, these factors are of uncertain characters, so 
that the present active demand in cement may be stabilized 
in the near future in accordance with the dwindling building 
works. Nevertheless, the short-term outlook is bright. The 
industry is now riding on a wave of its boom. 


CHEMICAL TEXTILES 


Chemical textiles recently have made a striking ad- 
vance. The Government, meanwhile, has concentrated its 
strenuous efforts on the development of the chemical textile 
industry with a view to thereby improving the balance of 
the nation’s international accounts. It, therefore, has at- 
tached much importance to chemical textiles in a three-year 
programme of the Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry concerning demand and supply of textiles. Thus, 
chemical textiles have been able to enjoy their position as 
a booming industry for the past several years. The turn 
of this year saw the industry rolling ahead for more pro- 
duction with a post-war high scored in May output. Exports 
also took a favourable turn in unison. However, with many 
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difficulties beginning to confront the export of chemical 
textiles recently, their stocks have shown a steady rise 
resulting in a falling-off in prices. Production at the same 
time has mounted the top or tended lower. 


A review of price changes since the beginning of this 
year shows that the price of rayon yarn (viscose 120D-spot) 
which soared to Y330 per lb. Jast year has been taking a 
downcurve since January when it hit the year’s peak of Y295. 
In July, the price dropped sharply to Y200. Although it 
rallied to Y237 in August, a setback soon recurred with 
the middle of October seeing a fall of Y22 to Y215. 


Thus, compared with a high level at the beginning of 
the year, the June price, the lowest this year, represented a 
fall of Y95, while it still was Y80 lower than in the middle 
of October. In contrast with rayon, prices of staple fibre 
showed a comparatively small fluctuation with Y123 per Ib. 
for bright 1.5D? inch-eut at the beginning of this year 
against Y93 for low in July, the difference being only Y30. 
While the staple fibre market is reported to be comparative- 
ly firm, it refers to price moves at the lowest stage. There- 
fore, even in June and July when costs were reduced con- 
siderably because of increased production, it is considered 
that such a low price as Y93 would have left no margin of 
profit. In contrast, rayon yarn price maintains a_ break- 
even point despite such a dull market, and this reflects the 
following differences of demand and supply position between 
rayon and staple fibre. 


A survey reveals that rayon yarn stocks continued to 
rise until June, whereas July and August saw steady de- 
clines. Similar trend has been shown in aggregate stocks 
held by producers, weavers and wholesalers. In case of 
wholesalers alone, stocks came to the biggest volume since 
January at the end of August (Figures after September were 
unavailable). Makers’ stocks of staple fibre also have con- 
tinued an upward trend since the beginning of this year, 
reaching the top in July. The following month of August, 
however, saw a decline in their stocks due largely to opera- 
tional cuts. It is common to both rayon and staple fibre 
that stocks in recent months have shown a sizeable increase 
compared with the beginning of this year. But checking 
individually, while producers’ rayon yarn stocks remained 
at an equivalence of a half-month’s output, or below that 
of a month’s output even in case of the industry’s total 
stock, total stocks of spinners, weavers and wholesalers were 
far above a month’s output apart from the case of producers 
whose stocks were equivalent to a half-month output, at the 
maximum. This is accounted for by the fact that whereas 
rayon producers number only six and their production is 
comparatively easy to adjust, the number of staple fibre 
companies has not only amounted to 13, but it is rather 
difficult for them to coordinate production since they can 
increase their facilities more easily than rayon firms. In 
fact, the ratio of increase in staple fibre production has 


exceeded far above that in rayon production as explained’ 


below. 


The output of chemical textiles as seen in List No. 3 
totalled 480,432,000 lbs. at the end of September. Rayon 
yarn production has maintained a high level of 15,000,000 
lbs. since May, hitting a post-war peak of 16,000,000 lbs. in 
July. Total output in the January-September period re- 
gistered a 14% rise over the corresponding period of last 
year, although August and September saw gradual cecrenads 
reflecting a dull market and increased stocks. 


Staple fibre output scored a post-war high of 38,119,000 
Ibs. in May, while the total output in the January-September 
period rose 28% over the same period of 1953. The ratio 
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of production increase was twice as much as that for rayon. 
Since June, however, staple fibre has run ahead of rayon to 
mount the top in production. Referring to synthetic tex- 
tiles, except for vinylon which has staged a gradual decline 
in monthly output, both nylon and vinylidene have main- 


tained high production levels with post-war peaks registered | 


in August. Nylon production, among the rest, has been 
spectacular. Actual production results in the January- 
September period at 7,017,000 lbs. were 2.4 times as much 
as those in the corresponding period of last year. In ab- 
solute quantity too, nylon eclipsed vinylon. Despite great 
hopes entertained for vinylon in a five-year’ synthetic 
textile programme, this item, unlike nylon, is still faring 


badly due largely to its high prices and unsatisfactory print- 
ing results. 


As regards fabrics, output in the first eight months of 
this year rose 18% for rayon, 29% for staple fibre and 
42% for synthetic textiles over the corresponding period of 
1958. Moreover,~rayon cloth output hit the year’s peak in 
July, while staple fibre output was the highest in August. 


Output of synthetic textiles, however, continued a low 
level during April, May and June, although it staged an 
appreciable rally in July and August. 


As seen from the above, production of chemical textiles, 
by and large, has taken a favourable turn since January 
this year. This points to indications that even admitting 
some drop in future production, the chemical textile indus- 
try would find it rather easy for the staple fibre section to 
attain this year’s production target of 427,000,000 lbs. in- 
volved in the three-year programme as against 198, 000,000 
Ibs. for rayon yarn. 


But the question is demand. It accounts for the fact 
that the swollen stocks of rayon and staple fibre since the 


beginning of the year have resulted from low demand in 


contrast with the increased production. The three-year 
programme has estimated this year’s domestic demand for 
rayon at 103,500,000: lbs. and that for staple fibre at 
343,000,000 lbs., showing increases of 12% and 20% _ re- 
spectively over last year. Background of the prospects for 
these increases in domestic demand is a plan to replace cot- 
ton and wool with chemical textiles by recouping slashed 
imports of the former two items. In order to materialize 
this, there must be a prerequisite of changing the recognition 
of general consumers in the way of TeCEeO demand for 
cloth woven by blended yarn. 


Regarding exports, moreover, it is to be noted that 
Japan in the first half of this year shipped abroad 34.2% 
of her total output of rayon yarn and cloth and 19% of the 
total output of staple fibre products. -Rayon, in particular, 
has shown a high export percentage, and the rayon market 
naturally is influenced by its exports to a large extent. 


Exports of rayon yarn, to begin with, amounted to 
15,101,000 lbs. (Y3,097,000,000) in the January-September 
period, or an increase of 18% over the 12,771,000 lbs. for 
the corresponding period of last year. Exports in July were 
3,732,000 lbs., the highest ever this year, but the figure later 


began dwindling with September witnessing the year’s low of 


1,003,000 lbs. The major reason behind this was a brisk 
advance of Italian rayon yarn into the Indian market which 
offered Japan the biggest outlet for her rayon products last 
year. South Korea’s purchases with FOA funds also have 
come to a standstill. Although exports to Communist China 
and Hongkong in place of South Korea _ recently have in- 
creased sharply (with 1,130,000 lbs. to Communist China and 
1,019,000 lbs. to Hongkong), difficulties have arisen in 
negotiations for prices and goods to _ bartered 
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for. Recent inquiries from Communist China (as of the 
middle of October) called for 45 pence (Y189) per lb., while 
Japanese producers stuck to 46 pence (Y193.20) as a break- 
even point. Some producers obtained commitments oa they 
were but a few. 


Meanwhile, European 
offered far cheaper prices than Japanese, and this admits of 
no optimism over Japan’s future sales to these areas, even 


permitting that Japanese rayon yarns are superior in quality 


to European products. Actually, a survey of September con- 
tracts reveals that Japan’s rayon yarn exports to Communist 
China during the month were 22,000 lbs., showing a sharp 
decline from ‘August’s 700,000 Ibs. Exports of rayon 
fabrics in the first half of the year were 2.3 times as much 
as those of rayon yarn, while total exports of the fabrics 
during the January-September period amounted to 19,264,- 
000 square yards, or 10% more than the 17,443,000 sq. yd. 
for the corresponding period of last year. Principal destina- 
tions of these fabrics were South Africa and Hongkong. 


Exports of staple fibre have remained at a very small 
figure, while staple fibre yarn and fabrics accounted for a 
large proportion of exports of staple fibre products. Mean- 
while, exports of staple fibre yarn and fabrics in the first 
half of this year occupied about 19% of the total output 
of staple fibre. 
of January to September this year came to 20,769,000 lbs., 
or 22% more than the 17,049,000 lbs. for the corresponding 
period of last year. A survey into export contracts booked 
in the first week of October reveals that exports of staple 
fibre yarn have continued at a high level of 1,502,000 lbs. due 
largely to brisk inquiries from Pakistan and Hongkong. 
Compared, however, with the July-September period, 1953, 
the first half of this year saw a considerable decline in ex- 
ports of this item. Indications also are that there will be 
little hope in future for sustaining such good export results 
as seen in the second half of last year. The biggest reason 
for such an outlook is that pending settlement of Indonesia’s 
outstanding debts to Japan, Japan cannot look to Indonesia 
for continued big imports of her chemical textile products 
which last year accounted for 63% of Japan’s total exports 
to that country. Other destinations include Hongkong, Iran, 


~ India, Thailand and South Korea.~ Exports of staple fibre 
. fabrics in the January-September period at 195,108,000 


Square yards were nearly double as much as the 100,154,000 
square yards in the same period of last year, showing the 
biggest ratio of increase among various export items. This 
spectacular export rise is attributed to a worldwide trend 
of increase in exports of staple fibre fabrics. Principal 
buyers of staple fibre fabrics included South Africa, Iraq, 
Afghanistan and Singapore which have continued importing 


a fairly large amount of Japanese staple fibre fabrics since | 


last year. 


In respect of synthetic textiles, nylon has been expand- 


ing its market steadily, gaining public 
promising future. 


expectation for its 


A further checkup Li area for account settlement of 


exports covering all chemical textile products in the April- ~ 


September period reveals that the pound area topped the 
list with $55,288,000 followed by the dollar area with $21,- 
279,000 and the open account area with $14,485,000. Com- 
pared, furthermore, with the corresponding period of last 
year, it is noted that the open account area has shown a fall 
of $6,724,000 in contrast with the sterling and dollar areas 


which indicated rises of $7,581,000 and $20,679,000 respec- 
tively. 


In short, exports of chemical textiles during the first 
half of this year fared considerably well due mainly to re- 
laxations of import restrictions by sterling area countries and 


the preceding month and the 
exporters are reported to have 


Exports of staple fibre yarn for the period 
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adoption of a link system. Exports validated from April 
to September rose 31% over the corresponding period of 
last year. But the figure in September alone was anything 
but gratifying, it being $13,999,000, or a 3.7% decline from 
lowest since January and 
February this year. This setback is watched as indicative 
of a future trend. Viewed from an angle of domestic prices 
alone, Japanese chemical textiles can bear comparison with 
any foreign product. Take, for instance, rayon yarn for 
discussion in this connection. Prices of rayon yarn, in terms 
of viscose 150D, at the end of September, was 63.1 cents 
per lb. in Japan against Italy’s 85.9 cents, Britain’s 62.9 
cents and United States’ 78 cents. Both Italian and Ameri- 
can quotations were fairly much higher than Japanese. 
Japan, however, was no match for these countries in point 
of export prices. Japanese rayon yarn in terms of viscose 


~120D was quoted at 53 cents f.o.b. for export, whereas prices 
of Italian and British products for India were 50 cents and 
of domestic. 


51 cents respectively. A further comparison 
prices of staple fibre between Japan and these three coun- 
tries reveals that Japan’s price of 26 cents at the end of 
June was cheaper than America’s 34 cents, Britain’s 28 cents 
and Italy’s 31 cents. In case of staple fibre yarn, moreover, 
price differentials between Japan and these countries become 
more wider with 35 cents for Japanese product against 
America’s 74.7 cents and Britain’s 62.8 cents. Accordingly, 
it goes without saying that cheap wages in Japan would 


place Japanese rayon and staple fibre fabrics in a more 


stronger position in competitive markets. In other words, 
Japan is strong enough to fight against other countries for 
export of chemical textiles when viewed from a point of 
domestic prices. It, therefore, is worthy of note that Japan 
has been defeated by Italy in a race for rayon yarn price. In 
Italy there is a sole purchasing and selling organization call- 
ed Italviscosa which has set not only fairly wide differentials 
between export and domestic prices but also price differen- 
tials for exports which vary according to their destinations. 
This move may be said to hint at the necessity of Japanese 
textile manufactures and traders taking some measures to- 


ward it, despite the fact that they are wangect to the Anti- © 


Monopoly Law. 


As seen from the above, the chemical textile industry is 
faced with various problems which need early solution. 
Staple fibre and vinylon, among other things, are most con- 
troversial. It was already stated that staple fibre had been 
more inclinable to oversupply and less paying than rayon. 
The staple fibre yarn market recently has been on the down- 
hill. Prices of staple fibre yarn 30s single bright, with 
January’s Y171 as the peak, dropped sharply to Y121 in the 
middle of October, the lowest ever this year. 


It is feared the falling yarn market may result in a 
further drop in prices of staple fibre. 


Needless to say, export promotion and expansion of do- 
mestic market are a prerequisite for further development 
of the chemical textile industry. In the field of export, the 
industry is faced with problems involving the advance of 
Italian rayon yarn, South Korea’s import restrictions and 
adoption of an export right system in exports to Indonesia. 
As regards domestic demand, public interest for chemical 
textiles has been steadily increased because of improvements 
in their quality. Besides, emphasis has recently been placed 
on more use of chemical textiles and blended spinning and 
weaving. To increase the demand more, greater. efforts 
must be made to improve their quality and step up PR 
activities. 


Since, however, it is not only unable to hope for a sharp 
increase in domestic demand but exports also are confronted 
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by the foregoing difficulties, the industry is expected to con- 
tinue to see a sluggish market at least for the time being. ) 
Change in Prices (Tokyo spots) 
| (Unit: In yen per lb. for yarn; In yen per yd. for cloth) 
Rayon Staple fibre ann 
yarn Staple fibre yarn Staple fibre Rayon rs : 
(viscose) (bright (bright cloth cloth een In © 
120 D 1.5D1*%) 30s-S) (muslinNo.1) (flat) we nex 
Jan. 270-295 120-123 169-171 34. 3-36 39 .5-41.5 
Feb. 275-287 119-120 160-169.5  25.8-37 34.3-35..3 nt 
Mar. 256-279 118-120 163-169.3 36 -37 32 .3-34.3 pho 
Apr 231-252 116-119.5 154-161 32.5-84.5  29.8-32.5 hen 
May 209-247 111-118 144-158.5 29.5-83.5  26.5-31.5 
Fane 95-110 127-142 27.5-30.0 ay. nev 
uly 900-820 93- 96 124-128 26.8-28.3  27.3-30. 
Sept. 220-229 98-101 125-132 27.3-80.3 27.8-80.8 9% 30 
Up to Oct. 20 208.5-219 92- 98  121.5-124 26.8-27.8 26.3-27.3 © enc 
(In 1,000 Ibs.) of 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 3 Str 
Rayon yarn a~ 
Producer 6,147 6,158 6,563 7,126 8,036 8,580 7,680 7,442 COMP AN W fre 
Weaver 3.574 3,748 3,703 3,574 3,646 3,492 3,687 . | ° Isle 
Wholesaler 2,209 2,642 2,758 2,479 2,397 2,408 2,773 3,354 @ @ pul 
Total 11,980 12,544 13,024 13,179 14,079 14,480 14,090 * ESTABLISHED 1841 . 
Staple fibre e 
Producer 8,643 9,452 8,889 10,362 12,232 16,555 18,737 15,769 @ al 
Spinner 27,224 26,506 27,904 28,650 29,613 28,087 27,237 . . “a 
Wholesaler 1,239 2,001 843 813 828 841 ° ° Pp 
Total 37,107 37,960 37,636 39,825 42,672 45,484 e | oe oh 
Actual Output of Chemical Textiles 
(Unit: In 1,000 Ibs.) e 
Rayon Staple fibre Nylon Vinylon Vinylidene © 
1964. Jan. ... 14,161 34,664 585 908 239 
13,826 33,976 571 828 256 mc 
Mar. 15,316 36,666 676 691 228 e ; e tin 
Apr. 15,155 37,605 715 762 274 7 
May 15,659 38.119 838 716 © SHIPPING ° cal 
June 15,328 37,686 883 548 268 “a e th: 
July 15,926 36,582 924 552 279 . 
Aug. 15,834 36,095 924 556 286 e 7 x 
Sept. ... 15,483 36,852 901 552 275 e INSURANCE 
Total ... 136,678 328,244 7,017 6,113 2,380, 
ad | tir 
List No. 4 EPS . 
Actanl Outpet of Fabel oan 
ctua utput oO aprics 
. 
Staple fibre Synthetic textile ® ite 
Rayon fabrics fabrics fabrics . . He 
Jan. 52,078 50,300 2,662 . fo 
Feb. 49,708 49,311 2,697 
54,543 47,253 2,609 HEAD OFFICE: Ke 
56,971 46,632 1,766 lin 
July 56,102 47,130 1,807 ve 
483,653 384,567 18,342 PO. Box 56 
Actual Exports of Chemical Textiles ° ° a 
(1,000 Ibs. for yarn; 1,000 sq. yds. for cloth) eee ri 
Rayon Staple Staple fibre Rayon Staple fibre : ‘ 
yarn fibre yarn cloth cloth Associated with: 
1954 Jan. 1,639 ee 2,788 13,909 13,822 in 
Feb. 1,889 34 1,698 15,991 16,526 GILMAN & CO. (U.K.) LTD., a 
Mar. 79 1,531 22,719 25,692 
Apr. 971 111 1,733 22,242 22,547 li 
ay 1,489 6 1,753 23,410 17,469 
June 1,329 132 1,043 23,984 21.673 GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTO., “i 
July 25,594 25,225 Durban and Johannesburg m 
Aug. 2,840 24,528 27,583 
Sept. 3,009 20,962 24,571 GILMAN & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
Fol 18,301 20,769 192,641 195,108 
Monthly average . 1,678 a 2,308 21,405 21,679 ° H 
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HONGKONG 


New Public Telephones: The HK Telephone Company 
announced last week that all present public telephones 
in the Colony will be replaced in the course of the 
next few weeks by a new type identical with those to-day 
in uSe in the United Kingdom. The first of these new tele- 
phone boxes was installed in the kiosk at the foot of Wynd- 
ham Street last week. The most striking feature of this 
new type telephone box is the dial. It eliminates the need 
for an exchange operator and the caller can after inserting 
30 cents, dial the number directly. When a busy signal is 
encountered or there is no reply, the 30 cents deposited 


will be automatically ejected and can be reclaimed by push- 
ing a button. 


Each new telephone box will have an exchange number 
of its own (385499 for the one at the foot of Wyndham 
Street. Calls to 999 and the Telephone Co. can be made 
free of charge. Calls can also be made to points in the 
Island and the New Territories. There are now about 40 
public telephones in the Colony. 


The Cost of Living: The Reform Glub of HK sponsored 
a public meeting last week to discuss the cost of food, the 
problem of housing, the cost of living indices and every 
item that went towards making up the family budget. Many 
Europeans and other non-Chinese were among the audience, 
but the majority comprised Chinese of the working class 
and students. Opening the meeting, the Chairman of 
the Club, Mr Bernacchi said, in part: “We have recently 
released to the Press the work that one of our Sub-Com- 
mittees did on the Government’s Cost of Living Indices some 
months ago. The Government’s answer to the recommenda- 
tions was not very encouraging. I am no economist but [ 
cannot help being struck by the somewhat surprising feature 
that in times of depression like the present when one would 
expect the cost of living figures to rise they purport to show 
a fall. Another problem is the rice situation. We cannot 
help but feel that the price of rice in Hongkong will con- 
tinue to remain unnecessarily high until Government removes 
the more onerous restrictions and make it possible for Hong- 
kong merchants to import rice on a properly competitive 
scale. Housing is perhaps one of the biggest individual 
items in a man’s living budget. With the creation of a 
Housing Authority last year, plans are now well advanced 
for big housing estates at North Point and at West Point. 
Just recently a further large area was made available in 
Kowloon. The smallest of these flats will consist of a big 
living room, kitchen, bathroom with modern sanitary con- 
veniences and a large bedroom, which, if. desired, could be 
partitioned into two smaller rooms. Such a flat will not cost 
more than $60 per month. The largest flat of all will not 
cost more than $120 per month. There will of course 
be no construction fee. We are also at present working on 
a scheme whereby Hongkong people can purchase a flat out- 
right on an instalment basis.” 


Other opinions expressed by those who were present 
included: (1) The present cost of living index does not give 
an accurate picture. (2) The only way to reduce the cost of 
living or increase the standard of living is to increase the 
earning power by increasing productivity, output and employ- 
ment. (3) The Index only shows the amount of food required 
each week to keep a man healthy and fit for work and this 
costs between $50 and $60 a month. The average family in 
Hongkong has between 3.7 and 4 persons and the average 
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income falls far below the desired sum of $50 a _ head. 
(4) Another factor in the high cost of living burden is that of 
the cost of schooling. (5) The cottages built for resettle- 
ment purposes by Government are too few in number. (6) 
Although Government has decontrolled rice restrictions, the 
price of rice is still high. It was unanimously declared that 
the present cost of living is too high and needs revision. 
Urban Council: - The Presiding Officer of the Urban 
Council Election announced last week that Mr. Brook Ber- 
nacchi and Mr. P. C. Woo had been elected in 1953 for two 
years will soon retire and there will be two vacancies on 
the Urban Council. Nominations to fill these vacancies will 
be accepted until 1 p.m. on Wednesday, February 23. Under 
the Urban Council Election Rules, such nominations must be 
in writing and must be signed by two electors and counter- 
signed by the candidate. They must be delivered to the 
Presiding Officer, Urban Council Election, Secretariat Build- 
ing. The Governor of HK may fill by sin nina any 


vacancy not filled by election. 


The Smoke Nuisance: To abate the smoke nuisance 
which imperils the safety of aircraft using Kai Tak Airpor‘, 
a Bill was introduced before Legislative Council last week. 
The Bill intituled “An Ordinance to make provision for 
the abatement of smoke nuisance affecting the use of Hong- 
kong Airport (Kai Tak) by aircraft” also provides for 
heavy penalties—a fine of $100,000 and imprisonment for 
12 months—on an offender under the Ordinance. The 
Colonial Secretary, in moving the first reading of the Bill, 


pointed out that the danger to air navigation arising from 


smoke emitted by certain factories near to the Airport gave 
Government cause for concern. Measures adopted hitherto, 
which included the provision by certain factories of special 
equipment for the suppression or elimination of visible smoke 
particles, were not entirely satisfactory. Government there- 
fore decided that new and stringent powers are necessary, 
if the danger of serious accidents to aircraft attempting to 
land at the Hongkong Airport is to be avoided. 


The approaches to Kai Tak are not ideal from the 
point of view of air navigation, and at certain times of the 
year the prevailing weather conditions constitute a natural 
hazard which cannot be overcome and which not infrequent- 
ly involves delays and diversions which are costly to all 
concerned and seriously reduce the efficiency of the Air- 
port. Since the Airport is, in any event, subject to certain 
natural hazards which cannot be removed, it is all the more 
important to ensure that hazards which can be controlled 
are so controlled. These principles form the background 
to the new legislation. 


The steps actually taken to abate the nuisance are left 
to the occupier of the factory or other premises to decide. 
The essential requirement from Government’s point of view, 
is that the nuisance should be eliminated immediately. The 
Bill provides for the Director of Civil Aviation the power 
to order the immediate cessation of the nuisance when at- 
mospheric conditions are such that the danger from smoke 
can arise suddenly. 


Cross-Harbour Tunnel: HK Government has invited 
the British firm of consulting engineers which designed the 
tunnel beneath the River Mersey, (linking the cities of Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead in north-west England), to send an ex- 
pert to Hongkong to look into the possibility of constructing 
a cross-harbour vehicular tunnel. Last week the Colonial 
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HONGKONG INLAND REVENUE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Many far-reaching amendments to the Inland Revenue 
Ordinance were recommended by the Inland Revenue Or- 
dinance Committee set up by the Governor of HK to con- 
sider and advise on suggestions for amendment of the Or- 
dinance. The Committee recommended that property tax 
should be charged at the standard rate and that where no 
rates are paid in respect of a property, property tax should 
be charged on and collected from the owner. Regarding 
salaries and annuities tax, the Committee recommended that 
‘tax sheuld be levied only upon income arising in or derived 
from the Colony in respect of any office or employment of 
profit, and any pension, and that annuities should be taxable 


Secretariat stated: 
ment from time to time since the war that the feasibility of 
a cross-harbour vehicular tunnel between Kowloon and 
Hongkong might be examined in the light of modern tech- 
nical knowledge and experience. If such a project proved 
to be practicable, and if it could be conveniently financed, 
having regard for other major development commitments, 
Government is of the opinion that the project might wel! 
merit serious consideration in view of the benefits which it 
would undoubtedly confer upon the Colony as a whole. As 
a first step, Government has invited the firm of consulting 
engineers which designed the Mersey Tunnel (Messrs. Mott, 
Hay & Anderson) to send an expert representative to the 
Colony to examine the feasibility of a cross-harbour tunne: 
and to provide an approximate estimate of its cost.” 


Financial Statement: The Colony’s financial statement 
for November last year showed a surplus of $2,744,621. 
Added to the general revenue balance, this leaves a general 
balance of $309,177,798. The actual heads of Revenue are 
as follows, with estimates for the year shown in parenthesis: 

Duties $6,819,870.31 ($69,900,000). 

Rates $933,079.85 ($39,080,000). 

Internal Revenue $11,563,518.31 ($156,800,000). 

Licences, Fines, and Forfeitures $849,621.13 ($15,745,- 
000). 

Fees of Court or Office $2,341,545.72 ($30,387 000). 

Water Revenue $574,577.72 ($8, 012,000). 

Post Office $2,203,816.75 ($18,127,000). | 

Kowloon Canton Railway $333,960.18 ($5,926,000). 

Revenue from Land, Rents, ete. $1,557,635.71 ($19,139,- 
000). 

Miscellaneous Receipts $897,185.07 ($17,692,000). 

Land Sales $1,480,823.00 ($3,305,000). 

Colonial Development and Welfare Grants $18,460.17 
($3,367,000). 


Loans from United Tinta Government ($2,000,000). 


Philippine Progress: Last week, before the Hongkong 
University Economics Society, Mr. Eric E. Halpern spoke on 
the Political and Economic Development in the Philippines 
Among the audience were the Consul General of the Philip- 
pines (Mr. Llamas) and the Consul of the Philippine Con- 
sulate General in Hongkong (Mr. Yango). A general re- 
view of recent conditions in the Philippines was given. It 
was particularly noted that the present government under 
Mr. Magsaysay had achieved successes in almost all fields 


and that a spirit of confidence and optimism was permeating 
the nation. 


HK Summer Time: Summer Time in Hongkong will 


begin on March 20 at 3.30 am. and will end at 3.30 am. 
(Summer Time) on Saturday, November 6, 1955. 


“Suggestions have been made to Govern-. 


under interest tax; that the allowance for a wife should be 
the same as the personal allowance ($7,000). 

The Committee also recommended that a child allow- 
ance be given to person maintaining the child in respect of 
any unmarried child below the age of eighteen years, and 
any unmarried child between the ages of 18 and 25 years 
who receiving full-time instruction at an _  educa- 
tional institution. Where the same income is_ taxed 
both in the Colony and in the United Kingdom, 
the Committee recommended that relief should be given in 
such a sum as will ensure that the total tax paid in two 
countries does not exceed what would have been paid if 
chargeable income were taxed only in the country charging 
the higher effective rate of tax. One of the recommenda- 
tions regarding Profits Tax is that the income or profits of 
a corporation, in addition to the profits of the trade or busi- 
ness carried on, may be brought into the assessable profits; 
and that the income or profits arising from assets owned 
by a business (as opposed to those owned by the proprietor 
of the business in a capacity other than proprietor) be 
deemed to be profits of the trade, profession or business 
carried on. Another recommendation is that business pro- 
fits tax charged on any person should be limited to one half 
of the amount by which the profits exceed $7,000. Amend- 
ment was also recommended so that the tax borne by a‘ com- 
pany on its profits is not passed on to its shareholders. Divi- 
dends should be looked upon as payments out of a taxed 
fund not subject to further tax in the hands of the reci- 
pient. 

The members of the Committee comprised the Financial 
Secretary (the Hon. A. G. Clarke), the Commissioner of 


Inland Revenue (Mr. W. F. Watson), Mr. M. Heenan (Crown 


Counsel), Messrs. D. 8. Robb, C. D. Slade and P. C. Wong. 
In the introductory chapter of the report, the committee 
stated, “We have acted throughout on the principle that it 
is no part of our duty to recommend changes in the system 
of taxation. We have, moreover, proceeded on the assump- 


tion that there will be no significant increase in the current > 


rates of tax, for we are unanimous that the present system 
of taxation of earnings and profits is inherently an inequit- 
able one, and is acceptable only on the assumption that the 
rate of tax remains sufficiently low to make the _ inequities 
tolerable. The comparatively low rate of tax now in force 
has strongly influenced us in all our deliberations; many of 
our recommendations would unquestionably have been 
different if the rates of tax had been higher.” 

The report stated that the Committee had given consi- 
deration to a suggestion that it would be equitable for a per- 


sen who lets property to be assessed at the standard rate of 


tax on his actual profits from the property. It was also sug- 
gested to the Committee that the imposition of property 
tax at half the standard rate for so long as restrictions are 
placed on rents was no longer justifiable. The underlying 
reason for the concession at the time it was granted was 
the desire of Government to encourage the building of more 
accommodation, and especially the building of residential 
accommodation for owner-occupiers. The Committee ex- 
pressed considerable doubt as to whether it now has any 
real effect on private building. 
on the allowance for repairs, and held that it should not be 
increased to 40 per cent but remain unchanged at 20 per 
cent. 

It is a common practice in Hongkong for an employer to 
supply free meals to his employees, but at present the value 


It also changed its opinion. 
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HONGKONG INLAND REVENUE 1953-54 


(Annual Departmental Report by the Commission of Inland Revenue) 


The Net Revenue collected during the year ended 31st 
March, 1954 amounted to $118,652,463. Details are listed 


Corporation Profits Tax 
Business Profits Tax ae 
Salaries & Annuities Tax 
Personal Assessment 
Interest Tax 

Property Tax 


Total Earnings & Profits Tax 
Estate Duty 


Total Revenue collected 


The cost of the Department for the year amounted to 
$2,361,677 which is just under 2% of the net revenue of 
the Department. The cost for the previous year was 
$1,811,238. | 

The number of cases on which Profits Tax was charged 
during the year amounted to 6,764. There were 7,716 cases 
during the previous year. The net tax charged on these 


of these cannot be brought into charge as income from em- 
ployment. The Committee recommended to make _ these 
benefits taxable, but medical and health benefits are ex- 
cluded. Certain employees are required to provide them- 
selves with items of capital equipment, such as a motor- 
car, for the performance of their duties. 
been made for wear and tear and it was recommended that 
depreciation should be included in the allowance. The cost 
of an employee’s leave passage is not part of his income 
for tax purposes; on the other hand the proprietor of a 
business cannot charge the cost of his own passage against his 
profits because it is private and personal expenditure. He 
must therefore bear tax on that cost. It was recommended 
that it should now be a charge against profits of the business. 


The Committee found that the method for assessment 
of profits of life insurance companies, as laid down, is com- 
pletely unrealistic, in that it results in many cases in statu- 
tory losses with no tax payable in years when the com- 
panies concerned are paying dividends out of profits. It was 
recommended that any life insurance company should hence- 
forth pay tax on a sum equal to five per cent of the net 
premium income arising from life insurance business in the 
Colony, plus any other profits. 


With direct taxation here to stay, the Committee felt 
it to be wrong in principle to continue the limitation of 
charge on interest payments only to those evidenced in 
writing, though some, and perhaps many, interest payments 
will escape notice. The Committee also felt that there 
should be a limit to the exemption in respect of interest 
paid or payable by a bank, and that this limit should be 23 
per cent per annum. It was suggested to the Committee 
that the system of appeal against assessment needed a 
number of changes. It was held, for instance, wrong in 
principle that the Commissioner should exercise a judicial 
function in. such a matter, but the Committee finally came 
to the conclusion that the present system of appeal is work- 
ing well and shouid be retained. 


below together with comparative figures of the two previous 
years: 
Year ended 


Year ended Year ended 


31.3.52 81.3.53 31.38.54 
$20,850,652.33 $50,802,262.20 $58,671,806.43 
12,154,016.28 35,940,990.39 29,833,743.84 
7,083,509.37 10,724,684.25 9 635,233.69 
383,703.81 1,178,640.95 1,971,381.52 
2.520,204.04 3,063,304.62 3,216,512.91 
8,870,781.45 9,954,361.26 —-11,141,772.47 
51,862,867.28 111,664,243.67 114,470,450.86 
10,066,229.82 6,453,359.51 4,182,012.33 


$61,929,097.10  $118,117,603.18 $118,652,463.19 


No provision has 


6,764 assessments amounted to $86,560,871 ($108,232,805 
in 1952-58). Of the remaining assessments made during 
the year 3,027 were transferred to Personal Assessment, 
while the profits of 29,773 cases were below the taxable 
limit. 3 

The net tax charged in respect of the 9,118 taxable 
cases out of 21,518 Salaries and Annuities Tax Assessments 
amounted to $9,756,361 as against $9,413,517 for the pre- 
vious year. Out of 7,397 cases of Personal Assessment 
made, the net tax charged in respect of the 2,906 taxable 
cases and the 274 taxable refund cases amounted to $2,971,- 
656 as against $2,145,634 charged in 1952-53. 


Under the section of Interest Tax, 9,026 demand notes 
were issued for total tax of $3,399,733 which showed con- 
siderable increases over the corresponding figures of 7,558 
and $3,109,688.74 for 1952/53. Refunds of Interest Tax 
totalling $144,794.14 were made, of which $36,234.71 was 
to charitable institutions; $131,772.98 was set-off against 
Profits Tax also due from the recipients of interest; and 
$31,376.31 was set-off against tax due from those who claim- 
ed Personal Assessment. After allowing for these deduc- 
tions, net assessments to Interest Tax during the year 
amounted to $3,091,790.30 representing an increase of nearly 
$400,000 over the figure for 1952/58. 


Although the assessing of Property Tax is done by the 
Inland Revenue Department, it is collected, with rates, by 
the Treasury and the District Offices. During 1953/54, 
43,346 demand notes were issued for total tax of $11,159,167 
(1952/53—$10,100,398.44). Of these, 41,787 demand notes 
for tax of $10,922,002 were for the current year of assess- 
ment, and 253 demand notes for tax of $254,231.57 were 
assessed on the basis of annual rents payable instead of 
rateable values. Property Tax assessments can be analysed 
into the following figures for the various districts, and are 
compared below with those for 1952/53:— 


1952/53 1953/54 

No. of No. of 

demand Tax demand Tax 

notes Assessed notes Assessed 
Hongkong 20,790 §$ 6,000,050.00 23,579 $ 6,492,688.56 
Kowloon 15,674 4,027,369.00 18,836 4,.588,406.61 
New 

Territories 72,979.00 931 78,071.91 


37,334 $10,100,398.00 43,346 $11,159,167.08 
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As there was No increase in existing rateable values 
during the year, the increased tax was due entirely to new 
building. An increase in the figures for the New Territories 
can be expected next year if the proposal to rate properties 
outside the present restricted areas is carried through. Set- 
offs of Property Tax allowed against Profits Tax and Per- 
sonal Tax were made in the following amounts during the 
year :— 


Nature of Tax 


Corporation Profits Tax 
Business Profits Tax 


Total Profits Tax 


Salaries & Annuities Tax 
Personal Assessment 
Interest Tax 
Property Tax 


Total Tax assessed 


Corporation Profits Tax _.- $2,992,765.66 


Business Profits Tax 148,922.73 
Personal Tax 230,869.79 
Total set-offs $3,367,5958.18 


This total figure showed a decrease of $561,273 over 
the corresponding figure for 1952/53, as the increase in 
set-offs against Personal Tax did not fully compensate for 
the decrease in total set-offs against Profits Tax. Refunds 
of Property Tax made during the year totalled $66,263, 
of which $51,610 was to charitable institutions. The con- 
siderable decrease in this latter figure over that for 1952/53 
was due to a recent arrangement whereby no Property Tax 
demands are now issued on properties known to be owned 
by institutions exempt from tax under this section of the 
Ordinance. Due to this, and the decrease in total set-offs, 
net assessments to Property Tax showed an even greater 
increase, to $7,725,345 over the 1952/58 figure of $5,961,802, 
than that shown by gross assessments. The arrangements 
allowing U.K. Companies trading in Hongkong the option 
of having their assessments made by the Colonial Income 
Tax Office in London continued throughout the year to the 


$18,669 in the previous 
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convenience and advantage of the Department and of tax- 
payers. Net assessments made by this office during the 
past two years amounted to $2,334,997 during 1953/54 and 
$1,783,071 during the previous year. 3 | 
The total number of taxable assessments made during 
the year, under all parts of the Ordinance, was 71,434 and 
the net tax charged after allowing for refunds and set-offs 
amounted to $110,106,023. Details of the numbers assessed 


and the tax charged during this year and the previous year 
are as follows:— | 


Year ended 31.3.53 
No. 


Year ended 31.3.54 


Tax Charged No. Tax Charged 
1,500 . 64,0389,688.79 1,596 60,852,057.84 
6,216 44,193,116.19 5,168 25,708,813.25 
7,716 108,232,804.98 6,764 86,560,871.09 
8,571 9,413,516.78 9,118 9,756,360.50 
2,075 2,145,633.84 3,180. 2,971,655.98 
7,558 2,693,908.08 9,026 3,091,790.30 
37,324 ee 5,961,802.24 43,346 7,725,845.37 
63,554 $128,447,665.92 71,434 $110,106,023.24 


Accounts for 622 new estates were filed during the 
year as against 627 in the previous year. Of the 622 
estates filed, 110 were exempt from duty on account of 
being below the minimum dutiable amount under the law 
at the time of death, or as consisting of trust property. A 
further 44 estates where accounts were filed prior to the 
beginning of the year were similarly exempted making a 
total of 154 exemptions during the year. This compares 
with 136 exemptions in the previous year. Duty was re 
mitted in three cases on account of deaths attributable to 
the last world war. This figure compares with eight re- 
missions in 1952/53 and ten in 1951/52. The amount of 
duty remitted during the year was $3,111 compared with 
year. Total collections during 
the year amounted to $4,182,012 compared with $6,453,359 
in 1952/53 and $10,066,229 in 1951/52. The reduction 
compared with 1952/53 was due to fewer large estates in 
the year. However, the collections were $182,012 in excess 
of the estimate of $4,000,000. The total duty assessed 
during the year, excluding penalties and interest, amounted 


to $3,804,370. Out of this, $1,813,132 was in respect of 
estates over $1,000;000. 


HONGKONG FIRE BRIGADE 


(From the Report of the Chief Officer, HK Fire Brigade, for Oct.-Dec. 1954) 


The Hongkong Fire Brigade responded to 278 calls for 
assistance, including the squatter fires in Shamshuipo and 
Hunghom, during the last quarter of 1954. The number of 
calls represented a considerable increase compared with the 
previous quarter. Most of the fires occurred in Kowloon. In 
the case of the fire at Li Cheng Uk Village, Shamshuipo, 
the call was a late one and by the time it was received the 
fire had gained a strong hold on a big area and was spread- 
ing rapidly. The Auxiliary Fire Service was mobilised and 
rendered valuable assistance to the regular service in fight- 
ing the fire, which eventually spread to Cheung Sha Wan 
New Village. Fire lanes in the area, however, prevented a 
further spread of the fire to nearby villages. The fire cover- 
ed an area of about half a mile and an estimated 400 to 
450 huts were destroyed. A total of twenty-three casualties, 
all of a minor nature, were sent to hospital for treatment. 


During the fire at the Taipo Road squatter area, the 
congestion resulting from large numbers of squatters escap- 
ing with their belongings hampered the fire-fighting efforts, 


- 


but despite this difficulty the Brigade succeeded in bringing 
the fire under control in less than an hour. Eight people 
were killed and seventeen injured in this fire, which destroy- 
ed 360 huts. Two other squatter fires occurred at Hunghom 
in December, in one of which six persons lost their lives. 
There were also 15 calls for reported outbreaks in buildings, 
one on a ship and 32 in connection with fires caused by 
electrical defects. 

On fire prevention, officers of the Inspection Branch 
carried out 1,500 inspections during the period. These in- 
cluded 144 calls on cinemas and theatres, 134 on factories 
and workshops, 26 on eating houses and restaurants, 378 
on timber yards and storages, 64 on schools, 125 on fire 
service installations, 52 on printing presses, 101 on places 
storing high and low flash inflammable liquids and 161 on 
places storing dangerous goods. To _ provide better fire 
cover and to improve fire protection arrangements in the 
New Territories, six Land-Rover fire appliances were pur- 
chased. Two of these, ordered from Singapore, arrived re- 
cently and will be put into commission shortly. 
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HONGKONG URBAN SERVICES 


(From the Report of the Director of 


The planning for the building project of the Housing 
Authority at North Point reached an advanced stage by the 
end of 1954. The North Point scheme will soon be submit- 
ted to Government for approval. A Select Committee was 
appointed for the purpose of studying the proposals for slum 
clearance in conjunction with low-cost housing. The mem- 
bers of the Select Committee are Mr. R. C. Lee (Chairman), 
the Director of Public Works, Mr. P. C. Woo and Mr. B. C. 
Field. Members of the Housing Authority also approved a 
sum for the survey of the Cadogan Street Site. 


Adequate supplies of cattle and pigs continue to ar- 
rive in the Colony and prices remained steady. Materials 
processed at the pilot by-products plant at Kennedy Town 
were mainly meat and carcases which had been condemned 
as unfit for human consumption. 
cluded meat and bone meal, commercial tallow (inedible 
animal fat), smaller quantities of hoof and horn meal, and 
a number of hides. The meat and bone meal is of excellent 
quality and is finding a ready market, whilst the commercial 
tallow is also enjoying steady sales. 

The work of construction of additional pathways and 
surface drainage in all main cemeteries continued. Pit 
latrines were replaced by pail latrines in squatter areas. Ad- 


Recovered materials in- 


Urban Services, for Oct.-Dec. 1954) 


ditional staff was employed in street sweeping and in main- 
taining the cleanliness of temporary latrines and bath-houses 
erected in the _ streets for victims of squatter fires. 
The painting of litter containers in a bright orange colour 
was completed in Hongkong and was nearing completion in 
Kowloon. There was a slight increase in the amount of litter 
normally deposited in these bins. During the period, issues 
and renewals of hawkers’ licences totalled 7,254 in Hong- 
kong and 1,999 in Kowloon. Other licences issued included 
661 new issues and 1,885 renewals. Twenty-seven applica- 
tions were refused. 


Work continued steadily throughout the quarter on the 
new display greenhouse in the Botanic Gardens. Other con- 
struction work included new wrought iron sections of fenc- 
ing in the old garden. Several gifts were made to tthe 
Botanic Gardens, the most notable being a collection of the 
Flame Violet from Los Angeles. Other gifts included a 
pair of the Lesser Civet Cat from the Hongkong Biological 
Circle and a number of ornamental plants from Singapore 
and Australia. Several improvements to public playgrounds 
were carried out including the hard surfacing at the Southorn 
Playground to complete the interior games area. The foot- 
ball pitch at the Kowloon Memorial Park was resurfaced. 


A. S. WATSON & CO. LTD. 


The hot, humid summer of Hongkong makes the soft 
drinks industry a thriving one and although winter brings a 
noticeable falling off in demand, there are no less than 
thirteen factories catering to the needs of the Colony’s in- 
habitants and exporting considerable quantities of their pro- 
ducts to all parts of South East Asia. Both carbonated and 
non-carbonated drinks are produced and these include such 
well-known and popular brands as “Coca-Cola”, “Schweppes” 


and “Greenspot”. 


The oldest soft drink factory in the Colony, A. S. Wat- 
son & Co., Ltd., was established here as long ago as 1867, an 
offshoot of a firm of manufacturing chemists whose connec- 
tions with Hongkong first began in 1841, the year the port 
became a British Colony, according to the Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry Bulletin. Although producing every type 
of soft drink, ‘““‘Watson’s”, as the firm is familiarly known, 
specialise in aerated waters and like other long-established 
businesses here their fortunes have always been linked with 
the prosperity and development of the Colony. 


After the erection of their first aerated water factory 
in 1867, branch factories were established in Amoy, Foochow, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Canton, Formosa and Manila 
but for a number of reasons these were later relinquished 
and the firm concentrated on the development of its interests 
in Hongkong. In 1949 a large modern plant was erected 
in Kowloon andthe firm’s position as the leading aerated 
water manufacturers in the Far East was undisputed 


Watson’s have always aimed at a high standard of 
quality and purity and are proud that their beverages are so 
widely known. The firm admits that much gratuitous pub- 
licity has been earned from their many consumers, for the 
Chinese, inveterate travellers, are also conservative in habit 
and having accepted a particular product continue to ask 
for it. In this way many of the firm’s connections in Indo- 
china, Borneo, Malaya and other parts of South East Asia 
have been established while it even has customers as far 
‘west as Mauritius. 


For the satisfactory production of such high quality 
beverages as Watson's it is imperative that the water supply 
conforms with very rigid standards as to purity, both physi- 
cal and bacteriological. However excellent a municipal 
water supply may be, minute particles of silt, metallic or 


vegetable matter may remain in fine suspension, and unless. 


these are removed and the water rendered sterile, the fine 


flavours of the beverages can be seriously affected. A sys- 
tem of chlorination to kill all bacteria, filtration to remove 
suspended matter, activated carbon filters to remove excess 
chlorine after it has completed its sterilizing work, and de- 
aeration to remove all air from the water, is employed in 
Watson’s factories along the latest scientific lines, and pro- 
duces. a clear, brilliant water of guaranteed purity. 


For the carbonation of their beverages, Watson’s possess 


‘a Girdler plant capable of producing 300 lbs. of pure canbon 


dioxide an hour. This revolutionary plant was first designed 
during World War II for operation in mobile aerated water 
factories to meet the need of the American armed forces, 
the therapeutic value of carbonated drinks being generally 
recognised by those in authority. | 


Only the best refined cane sugar is used by Watson's 
in the manufacture of flavouring syrups. This sugar is auto- 
matically fed to a large stainless steel steam heating and 
mixing pan, dissolved in specially treated water, pasteurised 
by heating to 180° Fahrenheit for not less than 20 minutes, 
filtered through asbestos, cooled and the resulting syrup 
passed into glass-lined storage tanks through clear plastic 
tubing. The syrup is then mixed with fruit juices and other 
ingredients in specially constructed stainless steel or glass- 
lined pans fitted with agitators to keep the fruit cells in 
suspension during filling. These flavoured syrups flow by 
gravity to the syruping machines, through clear plastic tub- 
ing, thus enabling the operators to watch and check the flow 
of the syrups and ensure their arrival at the machines in 
perfect condition. Fruit juice is kept in cold storage where 
the temperature is regulated to that degree of cold best 
suited for the keeping of citrus and other fruit juices. 


The thorough cleansing and sterilizing of bottles is car- 
ried out by means of Meyer Dumore four compartment, fully 
automatic machines. Incoming bottles are placed on a plat- 
form at the receiving end of the machine and, after a pre- 
liminary rinse by jets of warmed water, are carried for- 
ward in metal containers and totally immersed in the first 
of three compartments containing special alkali detergents 
of varying strengths and at temperatures ranging from 
120°F. to 150°F. On leaving the third alkaline compartment, 
the bottles are drained and then immersed in specially filter- 
ed hot water. After another draining, the bottles are clean- 
ed inside and out by rapidly revolving brushes and strong. 
jets of water, and continue to travel to the unloading end, 
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HONGKONG TRADE PROMOTION AND COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


TRADE PROMOTION ACTIVITIES 


Prof. E. S. Kirby outlined at the recent Trade Confer- 
ence of ECAFE, in Hongkong, local trade promotion activities 
as follows:— Trade promotion is carried out by many differ- 
ent organisations in Hongkong, of which the Department of 
Commerce and Industry is only one. For example, much 
trade promotion work is undertaken by the five Chambers of 
Commerce, the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, the Consuls 
and Trade Commissioners of countries represented in the 
Colony. Generally speaking, the attitude of the Govern- 
ment is that it should supplement the activities of the other 
organisations functioning here, rather than attempt to do 
their work for them. A trade promotion officer was first 
appointed in Hongkong in 1952, but in August, 1953 a new 
and still expanding division of the Department of Commerce 
and Industry was set up to deal specifically with trade deve- 
lopment in all its aspects. This division consists of three 
sections, two of which are concerned with the certification 
of products exported from Hongkong, the other being con- 
cerned with trade promotion matters generally. 

In’ an entrepot such as this, where rapid industrial de- 
velopment is now taking place, it is essential that there should 
be a satisfactory system of certification of goods alleged to 
have been manufactured in the Colony, in order to gain the 
full confidence of Customs Authorities in overseas markets 
and to prevent allegations that the Colony merely re-exports 
goods of overseas origin under the guise of goods of local 
origin. We can say that our activities in this connection 
are meeting with growing success and that our products are 
being welcomed to an increasing extent in overseas markets 
and are being received with less difficulty as far as doubts 
concerning origin are concerned. 

As regards more conventional 
ties, these consist of dealing with innumerable trade en- 
quiries, endeavours to settle amicably, without resort to 
litigation, such trade disputes as are referred to Government, 
the dissemination of commercial intelligence from both local 
and ‘overseas sources, the publication of trade directories, 
pamphlets and general information about Hongkong, in 
order to stimulate interest abroad in the possibilities of trade 


trade promotion activi- 


where they are examined under strong reflected lights, hav- 
ing taken nearly 25 minutes to go through the treatment 
necessary to produce a perfectly clean, sterile bottle. 

These bottles, still untouched by hand, travel along a 
moving conveyor to the syruping machine, where the exact 
measure of flavouring syrup is fed into each bottle. The 
syruped bottle then automatically enters the filling machine 
which adds the carbonated water to the syrup. The syrup- 
ing and filling machines with synchronized rotary movements 
and handling 120 bottles a minute combine with the rotary 
crowning machine to form a unit. 


The crowner is adjusted to suit bottles of different 
heights and when the bottle is “capped’’, the diameter of the 
crown on the bottle is checked and must be exact. Even a 
variation of 1/100th part of an inch is disallowed, as the 
retention of the gas or “sparkle” is entirely dependent on 
a good seal. The latest types of crown corks, with their 
clean white plastic “spots” covering the composition cork 
and precision made metal tops, are the result of many years 
of scientific research for the perfect closure. Watson’s de- 
corated crown corks are a ready means of identifying the 
reg and flavour when the bottles are packed in coolers or 
ice boxes. 


In their policy to ensure the absolute purity of their 
products all Watson employees are medically examined be- 
fore engagement while a clinic with a fully qualified doctor in 
attendance cares for staff and their families. In addition the 
staff are provided with quarters and are encouraged to parti- 
cipate in outdoor sports and other forms of recreatiion. 

To Hongkong residents, the brightly painted fleet of 
specially built lorries which carry the beverages from the 
factories, are as common a sight as the Peak trams or the 
ferries. The splendid record for quality and purity achieved 
by the organisation reflects credit on the Colony as a whole. 


with the Colony. We have representatives of the Hongkong 
Government stationed in London and. Tokyo, who deal with 
trade matters among other things, but we also receive con- 
siderable assistance in our trade promotion endeavours from 
representatives of the United Kingdom in many other places. 

We are now taking a more active interest in trade fairs 
abroad. Arrangements for participation in such fairs may 
be undertaken by the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union or 


“Chambers of Commerce or by either or both in collaboration 


with the Department of Commerce and _ Industry. Apart 
from participation in trade fairs abroad, of which the most 
important is the annual British Industries Fair in London, 
we have our own annual Exhibition of Hongkong Products 
organised by the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union. There is 
also a permanent display of our products in the premises of 
the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union. Proposals are at present 
under consideration regarding displays of the Colony’s pro- 
ducts on ships of certain lines operating from Hongkong. 

Efforts are being made not only to advertise the Colony 
and its products abroad, but also to assist local industry by 
the provision of a large new area of reclaimed land, where 
more adequate factory sites will be available. Again, con- 
sideration is being given to encouraging local industry in 
other ways, for example, by improving the present standards. 
of factory management and general industrial knowledge in 
the Colony. With our enterprising manufacturers and busi- 
ness men and willing and. hard-working labour force, the de- 
velopment of Hongkong’s trade, both in local manufactures. 
and in the handling of the products of other countries, should 
undoubtedly prosper, particularly if artificial restrictions and 
controls are eased. | 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


Mr. J. K. Wilson explained at the same Conference that: 
Hongkong uses arbitration and an example of how it works 
here is provided by the Hongkong General Chamber of Com- 
merce which maintains a panel of competent and experienced 
arbitrators. They have been handling some 35 to 40 dis- 
putes a year. A great many of these disputes are dealt. 
with simply by calling in of surveyors and are settled on 
the basis of compromise. The balances are referred to arbi- 
trators appointed under the rules and by-laws on Arbitra- 
tion laid down by the Chamber. Since the war arbitration 
referred to the Chamber has been successful and in no case 
has the decision of the arbitrators been questioned in Hong- 


kong courts. There is no specific ordinance on arbitration 


in Hongkong. However, in the agreement drawn up by the: 
Chamber and included in the rules and by-laws, which both 
parties consenting to arbitration are required to enter into, 
it is stipulated that (a) the parties agree to arbitration and 
the appointment of an arbitrator in accordance with the 
rules and by-laws; (b) they agree to be bound by the arbi- 
tration decision; and (c) that. the arbitration shall be based 


on the law of Hongkong. ‘ 


An agreement entered into under the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce rules on arbitration, has the force of 
a covenant or contract according to common law and the: 
law of contract. ‘The method of settling disputes by Arbi-. 


tration is a very old one, and in England the first Arbitration 


Act was passed as long ago as 1698. The important thing 
about arbitration is that the arbitrator is someone with a full 
and specialised knowledge of the trade concerned. The ideal 
is to hear the evidence related to the dispute in conditions. 
where technical experts place the facts before the Arbitrator 
in an atmosphere of sympathy and understanding. With all 
due respect you cannot expect a Court of Law to deal with 
a case with the same sympathy and understanding that an 
arbitrator, with his much more specialised knowledge of the 
customs of the trade, can bring to bear. However when. 
difficult questions of law are involved either party is en- 
titled to require the arbitrator to “state a case” for the: 
opinion of the Court and this is of great assistance to arbi-. 
trators when they are in any doubt as ‘to the law. No doubt 
of their value need be entertained so long as the law retains. 
sufficient hold over them to prevent and'redréss any injus— 
tice on the part of the arbitrator. - 
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THE CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Members of the Company 
will be held at Winchester House, Hall No. 174, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. on Friday, the 11th March, 
1955, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing the following Resolu- 
tion as a SPECIAL RESOLUTION :— ne } 

| RESOLUTION 


That the Bill introduced into Parliament intituled “An Act to amend certain provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948, in its application to The Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, Limited” a 
print of which Bill has been submitted to this Meeting, be and the same is hereby approved, subject 
to such additions, alterations and variations as Parliament may think fit to make therein, and as the 
Directors may approve. By Order of the Board, | 


Dated: 2nd February, 1955. GEOFFREY BOSTOCK, F.C.A., 
21, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. Secretary. 


Instructions regarding Deposit for voting purposes of Share Warrants to Bearer in HONGKONG. 


(1). A member entitled to attend and vote at the above-mentioned meeting is entitled to appoint one or more 
. proxies to attend and, on a poll, vote instead of him. A proxy need not be a member of the Company. 
(2) Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to vote at this meeting should apply to the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1, Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, for the relative Notices 

and Forms of Certificate -of Deposit (incorporating a Form of Proxy), and instructions. The Share 
Warrants to Bearer must be deposited with the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation or a 
recognised Bank in Hongkong approved by it and a certificate must be obtained as to the Deposit 

of the Share Warrants to Bearer signed by the Depositary with whom such Share Warrants to Bearer 

are deposited. The certificate of deposit must specify the name and address of the holder and the 
number of shares represented by the Warrants, and must also contain the statement that the deposited 
Warrants will be retained by the Depositary until after the close of the meeting and any adjournment 
thereof. A duly completed certificate of deposit must be produced by a holder of Share Warrants to 
Bearer attending in person at the meeting, or must accompany the form of proxy if the holder desires 

to vote by proxy. | 

(3) All forms of certificate and forms of proxy should be completed and lodged with the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1, Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, not later than 26th February, 1955. 


THE CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 
To the Shareholders. 


The Meeting convened by the annexed Notice is being held on Friday, the 11th March next at 12 noon, 
so that the approval of Shareholders by Special Resolution may, in compliance with Parliamentary Standing 


Orders, be obtained to the Bill which the Company has introduced into Parliament to facilitate the making of 


an application to the Court to sanction a partial repayment of capital to Shareholders. The reasons which 
prompted the Board to promote the Bill and its objects and purposes have already been explained in general 
terms in a Circular issued to Shareholders on 2nd December, 1954: further copies of that Circular can be 
obtained on application to the Company at its Registered Office, where a print of the Bill can be inspected. 
Many Shareholders will already be aware of the recent acquisition of a substantial number of the Com- 
pany’s shares by a group consisting of Mr. Gordon S. Clarke, Mr. R. D. Williams M.P., Mr. I. Hopkins and Mr. 
L. C. Nicholls. This group, who do not claim more than a minority interest in the Company’s capital, recently 
requisitioned and convened an Extraordinary General Meeting for the purpose of appointing themselves as 
Directors in place of the present Directors, but as a result of proceedings initiated by the Company, the Court 
declared the Meeting to be invalid and granted an injunction to restrain it from being held. Aithough none 
of the individuals .comprising this same group can justifiably assert that they have any personal know- 
ledge of the Company’s affairs, or of the very special conditions under which its interests in China were 
conducted, they have nevertheless intimated their disagreement with the Company’s Bill now before Parliament 
on the grounds that, in their view, the presentation of the Bill will be detrimental to a favourable settlement 


of the Company’s claim. In the light of the recent attempt by Mr. Clarke and his associates to appoint them- 


selves as Directors—an attempt which may be renewed in the near future—Shareholders may judge for them- 
selves whether or not the main objection of Mr. Clarke’s group to the Bill is that any repayment of capital 
to Shareholders would reduce the total funds of the Company over which they hope to gain effective control. 

Shareholders were advised in the Board’s Circular dated 21st December that the Board considered the 
promotion of the Bill to be in the best interest of Shareholders as a whole. In their deliberations on the subject 
the Board had the benefit of the long personal associations of two of its Members, Mr. E. J. Nathan and Mr. W. 
Pryor, with the Company’s former interests in China and affairs generally in that country, and the decision 
to proceed with the Bill and to recommend it to Shareholders for their approval was taken only after full 
consideration of all relevant circumstances, including advice from Counsel that the Bill would not prejudice the 
validity of the Company’s claim or be detrimental to a favourable settlement of it. 


_ Your Directors believe that the majority of the Company’s Shareholders are in agreement with their present policy and opposed to 
the aims and actions of the group of Shareholders referred to above.The Directors’ policy, of which Shareholders are already aware from 
the contents of previous Circulars issued by the Company is, briefly, to safeguard and, when possible, realise the value of the Company’s 


- interests in China, and, in the meanwhile, to take steps with a view to repaying to Shareholders a part of the capital paid up on their 


shares, being capital which is no longer required to further the objects for which the Company was originally formed. Unless the 
pending Bill is approved at the forthcoming Meeting and enacted by Parliament there is little likelihood, under present conditions, of 
the Company being in a position to effect any repayment of capital. 

Your Directors are greatly encouraged by the number of communications that they have received from Shareholders expressing 
agreement with and support of their policy. It is essential, however, if the passing of the Resolution for approval of the pending Bill is 
to be assured, that Shareholders. should make every endeavour to vote in person or by proxy in favour of such Resolution. Any Shere- 


_ holder in Hongkong can ensure that his vote is recorded by signing and completing a proxy form. Directions, with the appropriate forms 


to enable holders of Share Warrants to Bearer to record their votes either in person or by proxy, may be obtained on application to 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1, Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong. 
All forms for voting purposes should be completed and lodged with The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1, Queen’s 
Road Central, Hongkong, not later than 36th February, 1955. 
By Order of the Board, 
21, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. E. J. NATHAN, 
2nd February, 1955. Chairman. 
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FINANCE & 


PROSPECTS FOR RICE IN 1955 


Although figures cannot be provided yet for the many 
factors affecting the rice trade, indications are that during 
1955 exporters would be willing to sell more rice than 
importers are likely to take at prices presently prevailing, 
reports the Food and Agriculture Organization in a recent 
Commodity Report on Rice. The supplies of rice available 
for export in 1955 will depend mainly on the outcome of 
crops harvested at the end of 1954 and on the carryover 
from previous crops. The purchases to be effected by 
importing countries will be determined by their own crops, 
by their policy as regards stocks, and by the relative prices 
of rice and other foods, particularly wheat and barley. 


The only estimates available were from the Northern 
Hemisphere with exporting countries in Europe and North 
America expecting to reap good harvests. The outstanding 
increase is the record crop in the USA, the yield being 
estimated at 2.66 million tons of paddy which, exclusive 
of its 175,000 tons carryover, will provide an exportable 
surplus of about 1 million tons of milled rice, i.e. enough 
to fill about 1/4 of the world’s prospective import demand. 
There may be, however, a notable change in the marketing 
of USA exports. In former years, most of the rice was 
held by private persons who exported freely, but the sharp 
fall in prices during 1954 induced farmers to deliver a con- 
siderable part of the 1954 crop to the Commercial Credit 
Corporation (CCC). The US authorities will thus probably 
be faced with the issue of whether to have a substantial 
carryover of stock into 1956 or to export rice at prices 
which may well show a loss on the basis of the support 
level. | 


Continental China was the fourth largest gross exporter 
in 1953 and will probably retain that place in 1954. Her 
net exports are, however, probably appreciably lower, since 
she is believed to have imported rice into Southern China. 
Although flood damage has been reported, the Peking au- 
thorities may maintain gross exports in 1955 at about 
300,000 tons. China’s net exports will, however, be con- 
siderably lower since she has recently bought 150,000 tons 
of Burmese rice for shipment during 1955. Chinese require- 
ments are the most problematic factor in the world rice 
situation. Continental China grows and consumes about 1/3 
of the world’s rice and a proportionately small change in 
her supplies or requirements will exert a major influence on 
the international trade in rice. 


Pakistan will probably have a carryover in 1955 of 
over 100,000 tons to which will be added some portion of 
the new crops. The size of the latter is still uncertain, 
but the proportion which will seek an outlet abroad may 
be reduced owing to the fall in the export price of rice. 
Reliable estimates of the two main exporters, Burma and 
Thailand, will not be known until sometime in 1955. While 
reports state that the crops in both countries started poorly 
due to drought, carryovers from earlier crops are estimated 
to be about 700,000 tons in each of the two countries. The 


old stocks will probably consist mainly of lower grades, 


including brokens. The carryovers are of smaller magnitude 
in Viet-Nam and Cambodia, but in both these countries the 
prospects of the rics crops have recently been described as 
good. | 


The main importer, Japan, started the season favour- 
ably, but the 1954 crop by mid-November was believed to 
be only 5% below that of 1952 which produced 12.4 million 
tons of paddy. Imports of rice have been cut due to good 
harvests of wheat and barley which yielded 18% more than 
in 1953. If Japan’s foreign exchange resources permit, they 
intend to import during November 1954/October 1955, 3 
million tons of cereals, of which only 1/3 will be in the 
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form of rice. This would reduce rice imports by over 1/2. 


million tons below the 1954 figure. India was the second 
biggest importer during 1954 due to her decision to build 
up a reserve stock for emergencies. About 1.3 million tons 
of home grown rice, plus the 900,000 tons brought in under 
special agreement with Burma, would thus permit India to 
abstain from all purchases of foreign rice in 1955, even 
if her own crop were to be somewhat less than last year’s 
record outturn. Recent substantial purchases of wheat 
indicate that she is continuing to import some cereals. How- 
ever, the authorities are prepared to export up to 200,000 
tons of high quality rice. This would be reviving the pre- 
war policy of selling abroad high grade rice and importing 
cheaper qualities. 

Indonesia was the world’s third highest rice importer 
in 1952. Since then, her imports have fallen drastically and 
the authorities plan to attain self-sufficiency in rice in the 
near future. There is still a probability that she will buy 
some foreign rice in 1955. Malaya, Ceylon, Hongkong 
and Cuba are the only other countries recently importing 
more than 200,000 tons annually. Malaya (including Singa- 


.pore) and Hongkong will probably buy more foreign rice 


in 1955 than their abnormally low purchases during 1954. 
On the other hand, Cuba, whose rice crop surpasses the 
all-time record, is starting with a reduced import program 
of 150,000 tons. Ceylon’s imports are covered by two long 
term contracts with Burma and China. Arrivals have been 
heavier than consumption and they have been trying to re- 
export some of their stocks or to resell some of their pur- 
chases of Chinese rice. 


Supplies of lower grades of rice will be ample due to 
the carryovers in Burma and Thailand but the relative 
shortage of high qualities will be lessened by the new export 
policy of India and to a lesser degree by shipments from 
Egypt and of Punjab rice from Pakistan. The increasing 
spread between the prices of high and lower grades which 
has been a feature of world markets in 1954 may thus be 
halted. Cheaper qualities of damaged and broken rice will 
find a price cushion in the market for animal feeding stuffs. 
Changing price relationships should impel exporters to pay 
increasing attention to such outlets. The production and 
successful export of coarse rice flour in Thailand and Burma’s 
shipments of appreciable quantities of old crop rice for 
animal feeding is an interesting step in this direction. 

Relative price movements play, of course, also a major 
role in the demand for rice for human consumption. A 
ratio of import unit values has been calculated from import 
returns for Ceylon and Japan by dividing the index for 
rice values by the average index for wheat, wheat flour 
and barley. The result shows that between 1934-1938 and 
1953 this ratio has doubled, i.e. the rise in the price paid 
by these countries for rice has been twice as steep as that. 
for the average of the other main cereals. During the 
Same period, the quantitative share of rice in total cereal 
imports into the Far East had fallen sharply. The fact 
that Japan plans to import twice as much wheat and barley 
as rice in 1955, and that India’s recent cereal purchases have 
been of wheat, indicate that importers still consider price 
relationships as being unfavourable to rice. The fall in rice 
export prices from January 1953 onwards was for over one 
year outweighted by the simultaneously declines in the export 


prices of . wheat and barley. It is only in the last few 


months that the fall in the price of representative rice has 
been sharper than that of competing cereals. The further 
movement of this price relationship will play a significant. 
part in the development of the demand for rice in the latter 
part of 1955 and in subsequent years. The heavy world 
stocks of wheat will undoubtedly affect the demand for rice, 
and so may the special measures of their disposal adopted 
by some countries. 
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RICE PRODUCTION 
IN 1953/54 


The sharp rise in global rice produc- 
tion which was a feature of 1952/53 
continued at an unslackened pace in 
1953/54. About 82 million tons more 
of paddy, or 8 percent, were harvested 
in 1953/54 than in the preceding year, 
and the total constitutes a fresh record. 
Favourable weather conditions in most 
rice-growing countries again played a 
big part in this increase, but relatively 
high prices and other incentives were 
a major factor judging by the extension 
in the rice acreage. In 1952, the area 
sown to rice had expanded by  onty 
just 1 percent and the striking rise 
in production was due primarily tw 
heavier yields. In 1953 about two- 
fifths of the increase, that is about 34 
million tons, was the result of farmers’ 
efforts to put more land under rice 
cultivation. 

The increase in production was na- 
turally unevenly’ distributed amongst 
the rice-growing countries but in no- 
table contrast to 1952 the increase was 
fairly evenly divided between the group 
of exporters and that of importers. In 
1952, the main exporting countries, 
taken as a whole, had harvested slightly 
more than in 1951, from a slightly re- 
duced acreage, and the chief increase 
had been amongst the group of im- 
porters. In 19538, the leading’ ex- 
porters reaped about 8 percent more 
rice than in the preceding year, from 
an acreage about 5 percent larger. 


-Within this group, however, there were 


considerable divergencies. Brazil, 
Burma, Cambodia, Italy and Viet-Nam 
hardly altered the area under rice, but 
the expansion was significant in Mada- 
gascar, Pakistan, Thailand and_ the 
United States. Furthermore, the rise 
in yields per acre was’ concentrated 
in those countries which had put more 
acres under rice, while those which 
had not extended their rice areas 
did not enjoy either any heavier yields 
per unit of area. The highest percent- 


age rise in both areas (16 percent) and 


production (25 percent) was recorded 
by Thailand. The group of countries 
normally importing rice augmented its 
1953 home production by about 8 per- 
cent over 1952 from an acreage which 
had expanded by 2 percent. By far 
the largest total increase was that ob- 
tained by India, where 7 million more 
tons of paddy were harvested, or 20 
percent more than in the preceding 
year, although the rice area had gone 
up only 3 percent. The largest pro- 
portionate increase was in ‘Cuba, where 
production was over 30 percent higher; 
here, however, the acreage had expand- 
ed at an even greater rate (35%) 
than production. 
importers, on the other hand, which 
kept their acreage unaltered, reaped 
lower yields, Japan by 17 per cent and 
Malaya by 7 percent. Japan suffered 
from exceptionally unfavourable 
weather conditions as well as from 
thus had the worst 
crop experienced.there for twenty 
years. 


abaca. 


Two of the principal 


ABACA AND HARD FIBRE 
OUTLOOK 


Growers of abaca and 
fibers will not look back upon 1954 
with regret. They have seen prices 
drop to the lowest levels for years, 
without any recovery in sisal and only 
a modest one in abaca. What will 1955 
hold in store for the sisal and abaca 
industries? A glance at the record in 
1954 might suggest that a revival was 
due. Consumption of sisal has kept 
up on the whole. Exports of hene- 
quen twine’ reached’ unprecedented 
heights. Abaca has even been scarce 
at times. 
sold abaca, with stocks of sisal low 
and with surplus of henequen. 
About 20,000 tons have been added 
to carry-over stocks. Nor 
total world stock—including the 1953 
carry-over—of about 60,000 tons look 
terrifying when compared with a world 
consumption eight to nine times as big. 


other hard 


World Hard Fibre Balance in 1954 


vin. 370 112 592: 
10 30 40 


(Arrangement: Abaca, Sisal, Henequen, Total). 


While these figures do not in them- 
selves appear unsatisfactory they 
should not be accepted without qualifi- 
cation. For one thing, they include 
purchases for the United States strate- 
gic stockpile, and when these are al- 
lowed for the current’ surplus works 
out at 55,000 tons. Secondly, they do 
not show that production and consump- 
tion of hard fibres as a whole tend to 
move in opposite directions: while pro- 
duction is increasing or at least not 
decreasing, consumption is falling or at 
least not increasing, though the table 
does not bring this out. : 

What factors account for this rather 
disturbing situation? First, stockpiling 
of sisal ceased last June or July after 
being carried on for over three years, 
and few observers believe that it will 
be resumed on any scale. Sisal growers 
are thus faced with the task of finding 
outlets for an extra 25,000 tons-— 
thereby offering more competition to 
Their task, secondly, is ren- 
dered harder by the long range ten- 
dency for consumption of sisal to 
diminish in its main product, binder 
twine for grains, owing to the spread 
of the combine harvester, whereas its 
second most important product, twine 
for baling hay, is not fully developed 
because of the yet _ insufficient 
utilization of grasslands for hay mak- 
ing. Such losses are unlikely to te 
offset, in the long run, by the opening 
up of new grain areas. Thirdly, the 
producers of sisal and henequen have 
proved insensitive to disin- 
centive of a low price. Unlike 
the small-scale abaca growers’ in 
the Philippines they cannot’ turn 
over part of their land to other crops. 
Nearly all sisal is grown by substantial, 
heavily capitalised estates with no 


The year ends without un- 


does’ the 
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opportunity of growing other fibre or 
food instead, especially as sisal plant- 
ings made in the boom years, 1950 and 
1951, are just maturing. Henequen is 
mainly grown by small cultivators, 
nevertheless they have a big stake in 
the henequen trade, for in_ the 
principal producing centre, the 
Mexican state of Yucatan, the growing 
and processing of henequen is_ the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants. 
Thus, until and unless uneconomie 
prices curtail new plantings output is 
likely to stay high; at any rate it is 
not expected to level off before the 
latter part of 1955. 

Such general considerations must 
affect the prospects for abaca for, 
though each hard fibre has its specific 
uses, each competes with the others to 
Some extent. In its own field, however, 
Manila hemp does appear to enjoy 
slightly improved prospects. There is 
no let-up in Japanese and European 
demand, which is well up on last year’s 
levels, thanks to. quickened business 
activity in general and a_ flourishing 
shipping trade in particular. Manila 
ropes are thus in demand. 

In the United States, the rope indus- 
try still refuses to share in the general 
industrial recovery, but the brightening 
outlook for business in the next few 
months augurs well for the industry. 
It should soon begin to step up its 
output and, hence, its consumption of 
fibre. However, whereas world de- 
mand for abaca may be on the increase 
in 1955, the prospects for supply to 
follow suit could not be rated high 
Abaca disease and low prices between 
them have reduced production, and 
there are no big stocks to fall back on. 
The market should go firmer, provided 
the other hard fibres can achieve a 
better balance between demand and 
supply. 


ABACA PRODUCTION 


Output of abaca in 1954 was the 
smallest since 1950. Only 83,000 tons 
were produced by the Philippines in 
the first ten months of the year, where- 
as the comparable figures for 1953 
were 93,000 tons. For the year output 
ean be estimated at 96,000 tons. a 
decline of 11,000 tons compared with 
1953. One factor responsible for the 
decrease has been the spread of inosaic 
disease, which necessitated the aban- 
donment of a number of plantations. 
More potent than the disease in cur- 
tailing output has been the uneconomic 
price to which abaca fell earlicr in 
1954 and from which it has made only 
a slight recovery so far. Since foed- 
stuffs are a better paying proposition, 


producers have switched a _ part 
of the acreage to food crops where 
conditions allow. In’ the few other 


abaca growing countries the trend of 
output is also downwards. The Cen- 
tral American states produce less be- 
cause demand in the United States, 
their only market, has fallen off. In 
Guatemala the political upheaval of a 
few months ago brought operations to 
a temporary standstill. Thus, com- 
bined Central American output in 1954 
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declined to an estimated 10,000 tons 
from last year’s 16,000 tons. In Indo- 
nesia, where some 4,000 tons of abaca 
were cut in 1953, the growers were 
faced with many production difficulties 
as a result of which they obtained a 
mere 2,000 tons in 1954. Possibly an- 
other 2,000 tons were supplied by 
North Borneo. If the estimates prove 
accurate world output of abaca in 1954 
will just about reach 110,000 tons, 
missing the 1958 figure by 19,000 tons. 
The reduced supply suffices to meet 
the demand for the moment, for con- 
sumption has fallen as much as pro- 
duction. The long awaited resurgence 
of buying by the American rope indus- 
try, following upon the recent modest 
recovery of the American economy, has 
to materialize. Buying other 
countries, especially Japan, holds up 
well but cannot make good the lack 
of orders from the United States. 


Abaca markets cannot make much 
headway, .the more so as sisal is so 
cheap. The two fibres do not compete 


directly in their main uses, agricultural 
twines and ropes. But there is enough 
scope for substitution at the margin— 
in small amounts and for minor uses 
—depending on reiative prices. To 
that extent all hard fibre markets are 
interdependent. 

' The Philippine authorities are con- 
cerned about the prolonged decline in 
the price and output of abaca. Philip- 
pine abaca still enjoys a near mono- 
poly in world markets and ranks as the 
third valuable export of the country. 
The prosperity of the Philippines is 
linked with that of the abaca industry. 
Yet output has dropped each year since 
1951, when it reached its post-war peak 
of 124,000 tons, and may continue 
dropping if prices stay low. Assistance 
in the form of credits to producers, 
control of pests and diseases, and co- 
operative selling has been granted but 
found insufficient to halt the industry’s 
decline. 


JAPANESE TRADE CENTRES 


The need for a large-seaie 
modernized sample fair building has 
been felt in the metropolis of Tokyo 
for quite some _ time. Interested in- 
dustries and business representatives 
had consultations with the Metropoli- 
tan Government of Tokyo and plans 
were finally drawn up in May 1953. 
With financial assistance from _ the 
government and local industries, con- 
struction for a large building was 


started in June 1953. In October 
1954 the Tokyo Trade Centre was 
officially opened to the public at 2 


Otemachi 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
The centre is operated by the Metro- 
politan Government under an adminis- 
trative committee appointed by the 
government and consisting of members 
from all industries concerned. There 
are floors above ground and two under 
ground; the government will establish 
a permanent showroom on the first floor 
for displaying principal products pro- 
duced in Tokyo and for giving informa- 
tion on domestic and foreign trade 
transactions; the sixth floor will be 


used for a large conference room ana 
the rest: will be rented out for holding 
sample fairs or public meetings. 

The building is entirely air-condition- 
ed and has its own generating plant 
so that displays can be shown § to 
advantage in windows as well as in 
all parts of the centre. Automatic 
exchange telephone equipments are in- 
stalled on floor. Commercial 
negotiation rooms, offices and other 
accommodations are placed on_ each 
floor and in case a sample fair is held, 
partitions of these rooms can be re- 
moved. 

The Japan Trade Promotion Council 
was organized in September 1953 with 
a view to establishing a permanent 
organ, to be known as Japan Trade 
Centre, for taking charge of exhibitions 
of Japanese merchandise, conducting 
surveys of foreign markets and ren- 
dering intermediary services in com- 
mercial transactions to promote the 
development of Japanese foreign trade. 
Centres have been established in the 
United States—in New York City in 
March 1954 and in San Francisev in 
October 1954--and also in Cairo, 
Egypt. The costs of installations and 


operation of overseas trade centres are 


met with a subsidy from the Central 
Treasury and subseriptions of local 
public entities and traders. Exports of 
goods are displayed in permanent ex- 
hibition rooms for the purpose of at- 
tracting public attention to Japanese 
commodities and facilitating inter- 
mediary activities in commercial trans- 
actions as well. Surveys of market 
conditions are undertaken as an auxi- 
liary activity and other types of ser- 
vices are offered to advance the foreign 
trade of Japan. 
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NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Sixty-sixth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of the Company (since 
registration) will be held in the 
Board Room of the Company, 
Third Floor, Gloucester Building, 
Hong Kong, on Thursday, 10th 
March, 1955, at 11.30 am., for 
the purpose of receiving the Re- 
port of the Directors, together 
with the Statement of Accounts 
for the period ended 31st Octo- 
ber, 1954, and to elect Directors 
and appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Thursday, 17th February, 1955, to 
Thursday, 10th March, 1955, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 

D. A. F. MATHERS, 

| Secretary. 

Hong Kong, 
7th February, 1955. 


currency unit in HK$: 
15.68, 
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EcoNoMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week of February 7 


to 12:— 
| US$ 
y Notes Notes 

Feb. High Low High Low 

7 $599 598 59544 59354 
& 59714 596 593% 591% 

G 596 594 59234 5905, 
10 594 593 59134 59014, 
11 594 593 59154 590 
12 594 593% 590%, 590%, 
D.D. rates: High 597 Low 59114. 


Trading totals: T.T. 
Notes for cash US$223,000 and _ for 
forward US$3,060,000, OD.D. 
US$360,000. The successful Nationa- 
list evacuation from the Tachens led to 
the heavy liquidation both in the gold 
and US$ markets. With cross rates in 
New York higher and demands satis- 
fied, the market turned weak and rates 
dropped sharply. An easy undertone 
is expected. In the T.T. sector, funds 
from Japan and Korea were offered 
freely while buyers hesitated. In the 
Notes market, liquidation was heavy. 
Rates between T.T. remained at around 
three points, and profit could still be 
made by shipping notes to the States 
to cover T.T. sold. Interest favoured 
sellers in the fictitious forward and 
touched 96 HK cents per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at US$2? mil- 
lion. In the D.D. sector, the market 
was quiet. 


Yen and Piastre 


There was no conclusion of business 
in the fictitious forward sales, and cash 
quotation for Yen $1,437.50- 
1,415.00 per 100,000 and for Piastre 
$1,012.50-995.00 per 10,000. Interest. 
for change over was for Yen $2.51 per 
100,000 and _ for Piastre $2.50 per 
10,000, both in favour of buyers. 


Far Eastern Exchange 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.935-1.92, and Japan 0.0137-0.0136-. 
Highest and lowest rates per HK$ in 
foreign currency: Malaya 0.53175, In- 
dochina 10.30-10.10, and Thailand 3.52. 
Sales: Pesos 320,000, Yen 75 million, 
Malayan $280,000, Piastre 8 million, 
and Baht 23 million. The market was 
quiet. 

Chinese Exchange 

People’s Bank notes quoted’ nominal- 
ly at HK$135 per million. Taiwan 
Bank notes quoted at HK$187-182 per 


thousand, and remittances at 187-183. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
England 15:71- 
Australia 12.15, New Zealand 
13.73-13.60, Egypt 14.30-14.20, South 
Africa 15.50, India 1.18625-1.185, 
Pakistan 0.97-0.96, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 
0.70, Malaya 1.83-1.826, Canada 6.09- 
6.04, Philippines 1.91-1.87, Macao 1.015, 
Switzerland 1.35, France 0.0156-0.0155, 
Indonesia 0.18, and Thailand 0.276- 
0.274. | 


US$1,210,009, 
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Gold Market 


Feb. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
7 $2623, 271% High 
8 261 259% 

9 25914 

16 25934 25914 
11 25934 25854 Low 267% 
12 259% 258% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2628 and 259%, and the highest and 
lowest were 2623 and 2583. 

News of the Tachens evacuation dis- 
couraged buying and speculators liqui- 
dated their holdings heavily and quick- 
ly. With drops in US$ exchange rates 
and arrivals from Macao, the market 
was quite easy. Prices were still high 
in relation to the cross rates. Interest 
for change over in the fictitious for- 
ward market favoured buyers and was 
HK$1.39 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Trading amounted to 69,600 taels or at 
a daily average of 11,600 taels. Posi- 
tions taken averaged 49,800 taels per 
day. Cash sales amounted to 25,810 
taels, in which 2,310 taels listed and 
23,500 taels arranged. Imports were 
all from Macao and totalled 15,500 
taels. One shipment of 42,000 fine 
ounces arriyed from Macao last week 
and another two are expected. Ex- 
ports figured at 11,200 taels were 
divided: 6,500 taels to Singapore, 2,000 
taels to India, 2,000 taels to Rangoon, 
and 700 taels to Korea. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$13.20-13.00 and 12.00-11.80 respec- 


tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates worked in the Exchange were 
US$38.23-38.03 per fine ounce, while 
contracted import prices were 37.79- 
37.75 C.LF. Macao. Over 9,600 taels 
were traded. 


Silver Market 


The market was very quiet, Bars 
were quoted at HK$5.58-5.55 per tael, 
dollar coins at 3.58-3.57 per coin and 
20c coins at 2.77-2.76 for every 5 coins. 
Trading totalled 1,000 taels in bars, 
1,200 dollar coins and 1,600 20c coins. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was active throughout 
last week with interest centred niainly 
on Hotel, Utility and Cement groups. 
With the exception of one or two 
issues, there was an all-round improve- 
ment in prices. The rises were not 
large but reflected that the depression 
and uneasiness which prevailed during 
the days immediately prior to the Ta- 
chens evacuation had cleared. Never- 
theless, the improved trend only be- 
came really apparent in Thursday’s 
trading. The main = feature of last 
week was the announcement by the 
Green Island Cement Company of its 
increased dividend and _ bonus issue. 
Utilities made good advances from low 
levels of the previous week but were 
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still about 10% lower than peak leveis 
at the beginning of this year. Vibro 
Pilings announced a_ dividend of $1 
earlier last week with a $1.50 bonus. 
Wheelocks improved from $6.90 to 
$7.30. Wharves and Docks were still 
in the doldrums but Providents were 
a little better. Rubbers slipped back 
again by the end of the week. Amal- 
gamateds dropped to $1.825 and Trusts 
to $2.70. 

Last Week’s Market Developments 

Monday: The market was active 
throughout the day resulting in a large 
turnover. Interest centred chiefly on 


Hotel and Utility groups. Banks were 


enquired for and a fair business was 
reported between $2,120 and $2,125. 
fet the close, the market appeared to 
be quite steady. In the rubber section, 
the market was firm with buyers to the 
fore. The turnover amounted to ap- 
proximately $2,020,000. Tuesday: The 
market remained active. Interest cen- 
tred chiefly on Utility group... Banks 
and Insurances were enquired for and 
changed hands at $2,140 and $955 res- 
pectively. At the close, the market 
appeared to be steady. In the rubber sec- 
tion, the market remained unchanged, 
with prices maintaining their levels. 
The turnover amounted to $1,960,000. 
Wednesday: The market was quiet 
throughout the half day’s trading. 
Banks were enquired for and odd lots 

ee hands at Sere 140 and $2,135. 


> 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 


TELEPHONE: 53011-5 
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At the close, the market appeared to 
be barely steady. In the rubber sec- 


tion, the market was quiet. The turn- 
over amounted to approximately 
$1,120,000. Thursday: The market 


was active and registered a large turn- 
over. Interest centred chiefly on 
Cement, Hotel and _ Utility groups. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired 
for and a fair business was reported. 
A feature of the day’s trading was :n 
Cements. With the announcement of 
a $2.50 dividend per share plus a 
bonus of $1.50 per share free of tax 
and a bonus issue of one new ordinary 
share for every 2. existing’ shares, 
Cements improved to $48. The rub- 
tion remained quiet. The turn- 
amounted to approximately 
\\ Friday: At the end of the 
week’s trading, the market was active. 
Interest centred chiefly on Cement, 
Hotel and Utility groups. Banks were 
enquired for and changed hands at 
$2,135. A feature of the day’s trad- 
ing was the large turnover in Ceinents, 
At the close, the market appeared to 
be steady. In the rubber section, the 
market was_ quiet. The turnover 
amounted to approximately $1,800,090, 


AYER TAWAH RUBBER CO. 


The Chairman of the Ayer Tiawah 
Rubber Plantation Company, Ltd. de- 
clared last week at the 41st annual 
meeting held in HK that the company 
enjoyed only a fraction of the giatity- 
ing recent sharp rise in the price of 
rubber during the company’s last finan- 
cial year. A large sum received in 
Cess repayments had helped in ziving 
the company the profit of HK$140,598. 
To this was added HK$146,239 brought 
forward from the financial year 1952-8, 
making the total of HK$286,887. ‘The 
Directors recommended a dividend of 
30 cents share (total amecunt: 
$100,649) and proposed that $120,600 
be transferred to the Replanting Re- 
serve, and the remainder of $66,188 
be carried forward. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Malayan share markets became in- 
creasingly affected by the Formosa 
crisis as the week wore on. The effects 
were less activity, more caution on the 
part of buyers but only towards the 
end was there a mild tendency for 
sellers to shade prices. Volume of 
business written was at its lowest for 
this year. 

Industrials continued the most im- 
portant section and here of 18 Com- 
panies freely dealt in, 7 were lower, 5 
practically unchanged and 6 were 
higher over the week. Tins although 
irregular had a better week but trad- 
ing in Rubbers dwindled with buyers 
lacking interest and sellers belatedly 
willing to reduce their limits. Loans 
were a little more active. 

In the Industrial section consider- 
‘ able interest was shown in two divi- 
dend anouncements. William Jacks 


(Malaya) propose a final of 20% mak- 
ing 40% for the year on a Capital which 
was increased by 50% last March. In 
effect the total funds distributed will 
be a third greater than last year. 

United Engineers, repeating last 
year’s rate of Dividend 10% and Bonus 
$1.00 per share, did better than had 
been anticipated and put on 75 cents 
to $14.15 cum. It was recognised that 
conditions in the engineering trades 
were more difficult in 1954 than in 
1953 and the report is awaited with 
interest. 

The Smelting concerns improved over 
the week. Consolidated Tin Smelters 
were sought by London and rose to 29/3 
while supporters for Straits Traders 
increased their bids to $25.25. Malayan 
Collieries rose to 74 cents on Friday 
and Robinson Ord. were taken up to 
$2.38? before buying abated. Fraser 
& Neave enjoyed widening enquiries 
and on balance are a shade better. 
Straits Steamship shed 50 cents. to 
$16.50, when demands were made by 
a Chinese group in Borneo for freigh< 
rebates on a_ retrospective basis. 
Sellers of Metal Box and Malayan 
Cement predominated towards the end 
of the week and Singapore Cold Storage 
and Wearnes were lower on increased 
offerings. 

Petaling at $3.62; and Sungei Way 
$3.00 among Dollar. Tins had rises. In 
Malayan sterlings, Austral Amalga- 
mated came back to 16/6, Lower Perak 
had daily offerings from London but 
Larut were in unsatisfied demand up 
to 13/9. London prices for sterling 
Tins with British registers were mark- 
ed up, particularly Ipoh London Tin, 
Pengkalen and Renong Tin which have 
been sought by Malayan buyers for 
weeks. 

A comparatively steady commodity 
level did. not prevent Rubbers from 
having a most disappointing week and 
practically all changes went against 
holders. Lunas which have’ enjoyed 


Support recently were marked back on — 
_the dividend of 15% against 10% last 


year. 


A fair number of Loan issues were 
dealt in but quantities were § small. 
Relative stability in British 33% War 
Loan after the rise in the Bank Rate 
lent confidence to this _ increasingly 
popular gilt in Singapore. 

Transactions in overseas markets 
again covered a wide range. The 
higher copper price brought bids from 
Down-under for the two Mounts, Lyell 
and Morgan and when remaining 
cricketing hopes were dashed Adelaide 
and Australia addressed themselves to 


the taking up of new Capital issued, 


that of Elder Smith in particular at- 
tracting a number of Singapore in- 
vestors. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trade Developments (Feb. 1-12) 


Korea remained the biggest customer 
of HK during the fortnight while Tai- 


wan also provided strong demand for 


various imported items in the local 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


commodity market. Exports of HK 
manufactures to Indonesia and Thai- 
land improved.considerably during the 
period but orders from China and Japan 
were limited to selective items. Ex- 
port demand for China Produce was 
retained with interest centred mainly 
on seeds and oils. Popular items of 
paper and metals registered substantial 
gains when indent quotations advanced, 
stocks dwindled, and replenishments be- 
came difficult while at the same time, 
local and export demand remained 
strong. Pharmaceuticals and_ indus- 
trial enjoyed active but limited demand 
from Korea and ‘Taiwan’ throughout 
the period but cotton yarn and cotton 
piece goods were barely steady by the 
end of last week. — 

China Trade: China recently reduced 
export duties on several items in order 
to make these exports (such as towel) 
more competitive in overseas markets. 
The supply of woodcil and cassia oil 
from China was limited during. the 
fortnight and prices of these two items 


in the local market’ registered con- 
siderable gains. 
Peking announced last week that 


China’s trade with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries showed 
“a big increase” in 1954, accounting 
for over 80 per cent of its foreign 
trade. Both exports and imports were 
higher than those for the previous 
year. Trade with Finland and South- 
east Asian countries including India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon and Pakis- 
tan registered increases. About 87 
per cent of China’s imports last year 
consisted of “means of production,” 
including complete sets of equipment, 
rolled steel, fertilisers, chemicals, and 
cotton. China’s exports of silk fabrics, 
green tea, canned fruit and cured 
tobacco showed increases ranging from 
53 to 119 per cent over 1953. 

Taiwan Trade: Taiwan 
keen interest in scrap metals, paper, 
pharmaceuticals, industrial chemicais, 
and beans. Some of the transactions, 
however, were handicapped by low buy- 
ing offers especially when indent quota- 
tions advanced. 

Japan Trade: Despite the fact that 
Japan has to import coal for the coun- 
try’s domestic use, more than 37,000 
tons of coal have been shipped from 
Japan to HK since the beginning of 
this year. From the local market, 
Japan continued to _ procure 
metals, oilseeds and beans. 


Korea Trade: The 4th auction sale of 
US$2.5 million in Korea was com- 
pleted last week. The highest rate was 
US$1 to 510 Hwans. Orders from 
Korea covering almost all popular items 
stimulated the local market. Korea’s. 
imports under 1955 FOA funds will 
probably amount to US$140 million 
including scientific instruments, motors, 
electric appliances, industrial chemicals, 
metals, raw sugar, animal and vegetable 
oils. and fats, dyestuffs, raw cotton, 
rayon fibre, paper, hide and_ leather, 
fertilisers, insecticide, pharmaceuticals, 
wheat and beans. The new freight 
rates for HK-Korea route were official- 
ly announced. last week. Nine com- 
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panies signed the agreement on stan- 
dardised freight rates which will be im- 
plemented as from February 15 and will 
continue indefinitely provided that no 
obstacles arise. The 9 companies are: 
Butterfield and Swire' Limited, the 
Indochina S.N. Company Limited, the 
Everett Steamship Corporation S/A, 
the Tradeships Limited, the Teh Hu 
Steamship Company, the Akron Syndi- 
cate, the Man On Godown Company, 
the Taiwan Navigation Company 
Limited (Formosa), and the Taichang 
Business Company (Korea). 

Indonesia Trade: Authorities. in 
Indonesia announced that the one-year 
import credit plan was applicable only 
to cotton yarn, wheat flour, electrica! 
appliances, metals and machinery, and 
industrial chemicals. Meanwhile, 
Djakarta granted special foreign ex- 
change, amounting to 4 million rupiahs 
for the import of cotton piecegoods 
before the end of April. To meet the 
seasonal demand of the Puasa festival, 
the Government also allocated 1.5 mil- 
lion rupiahs for various imports. De- 
mand from Indonesia for HK manu- 
factured goods improved considerably 
during the period with interest centred 


chiefly on knitted wears, cotton yarn. 


piecegoods, aluminium ware and enamel 


ware. Indonesia’s barter trade with 
HK also showed much improvement 
recently. It amounted to about 5 


million rupiahs per month. 

Thailand Trade: With the increased 
shipment of Thai rice, timber and 
hides to HK, Bangkok bought more HK 
products in return. The freight rates 
from Thailand to HK were increased 


about 10% last week. Freight for rice 


increased from $28 to $32 per ton, 
firewood and timber from $14 to $15, 
and general cargo from $72 to $76. 
About 350,000 bags of rice were await- 
ing shipment from Bangkok by the end 
of last week. : | 
Burma Trade: More Burmese rice 
and cotton reached HK. Shipment of 
HK manufactures to Burma, however, 
showed no significant improvement. 


Exports to Indochina: Shipment 
from HK to Haiphong came to a stand- 
still in view of the pending change of 
authority in that port. In the mean- 
time, exports to Saigon improved. Re- 
cent shipments included sewing 
‘machine, paper, fruits, vermicelli, and 
other food products. 

Trade Notice: HK trade authorities 
announced last week that following new 
items had been added to the First Sche- 
dule to the Importation and Exportation 
(Reserved Commodities) Regulations, 
1954: frozen or chilled beef, mutton, 
and pork (including veal, lamb, and all 
offals). The import of frozen and 
chilled beef had, up to then, been 
prohibited except under licence issued 
by the D.C. & I. The principal regula- 
tions which now control its import 
provide for the issue of licences to 
importers, who will be required ito 
maintain stocks of meat in the Colony. 


Market Developments (Feb. 1-12) 


China Produce: Export demand was 
well maintained throughout the fort- 


night with interest centred on oils and 
oilseeds. Woodoil and cassia oil regis- 
tered continuous gains as a result of 
restricted supply from China and 
dwindled stock in HK. Woodoil in 
drums touched $171 per picul and in 
bulk improved to $168 per picul for 
March/April shipment. Chinese cassia 
oil was offered by Europe at HK$1,870 
per picul cif HK when price in the local 
market was $2,000 per picul and later 
improved to $2,200. The indent price 
of citronella oil advanced to T$61 per 
Taiwan catty. In the local market it 
climbed to HK$9.70 per picul when 
China and Canada displayed keen in- 
terest in it. Sesame enjoyed steady 
demand not only from Japan but also 
from Korea and_ local industries. 
Feathers remained popular with 
Canada and Europe and when Taiwan 
indents advanced while local _ stocks 
dwindled, prices further improved. 
Other items registered gains included 
tea, groundnut’ kernel, black beans, 
green peas and red beans. Demand 
from various sources for popular items 
included: Australia—woodoil; Japan— 
hemp seed, mustard seed, sesame, 
groundnut kernel, gallnuts, and soya 
beans; Thailand—gypsum and dried 
chilli; Indonesia—spun silk; India— 
cassia lignea; Singapore—teaseed cake, 
string beans, soya beans and red beans; 
Taiwan—teaseed cake, green peas and 
red beans; China—citronella oil; 
Canada—citronella oil and _ feather; 
Europe—aniseed star and feathers. 


Metals: Structural steels continued 
to improve with strong, demand from 
Burma, Thailand, Macau, Thailand, 
Korea and local industries. Indent 
prices also advanced. Factory items 
registered bulk transactions when _ in- 
dents arrived. Blackplate waste waste 
first eased under heavy arrival but 
later firmed up _ on the strength of 
unabated local demand. Tinplate at- 
tracted keen demand from Korea but 
as a result of new arrivals from various 
sources price failed to improve fur- 
ther. Mild steel plate enjoyed good 
demand from Thailand and Korea while 
galvanized iron sheets and blackplate 


improved on account of stock shortage. 


Aluminium sheets and copper’ sheets 
reported indent increases while zinc 
sheets dropped due to lack of demand. 
Other popular items’ included aza!- 
vanized iron pipe, wire nails, galvanized 
iron wires, and scrap metals. 


Paper: Increased indents, dwindled 
stocks, unabated demand and replenish- 
ment difficulty stimulated prices of 
newsprint and duplex board. Korea 
bought most of the newsprint in reels 
available in the local market’ while 


Indochina and local printing industry © 


absorbed substantial quantities of 
newsprint in reams. Demand from 
various sources for popular items also 
included: Thailand—woodfree printing 
and grease-proof; Taiwan—manifold, 
glassine, pure sulphite and aluminium 
foil; Indochina—M.G. cap and mani- 
fold; Korea—M.G. white sulphite; local 
industries—art printing, manifold, M.&G. 
cap, duplex board, strawboard, M.G. 
ribbed kraft, and aluminium foil. 
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NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


HONG KONG 


Extracrdinary General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 
Hong Kong on Friday the 11th 


1 Queen’s Road, Central 
day of March 1955 at 12.20 p.m. 


or so soon afterwards as the Or- 


then held by 


dinary Yearly General Meeting is 
concluded, when the 
resolutions will be submitted as 
Ordinary Resolutions — | 


subjoined 


“1. That the capital of the 
Corporation be increased 
from twenty million Hong 
Kong dollars to twenty five 
million Hong Kong. dollars 
by the creation of forty 
thousand new shares of one 
hundred and _ twenty five 
Hong Kong dollars each. 


2. That-— (a) Kt is de- 


sirable to capitalise a sum of 


five million Hong Kong 
dollars being part of the 
undivided profits of the Cor- 
poration standing to the 
credit of the Reserve Fund 


and accordingly that such 


sum be capitalised and ap- 
plied in payment in full for 
forty thousand new shares 
of the Corporation of one 
hundred and_ twenty five 
Hong Kong dollars each and 
that such shares credited as 
fully paid up be distributed 
amongst the shareholders 
who on the 11th day of 
March 1955 were registered 
shareholders of the Corpora- 
tion in the proportion of one 
new share for every four 
share- 
holders respectively and that 
such shares shall rank for 
dividend as from the ist day 
of January 1955 and shall in 
all other respects rank pari 
passu. with existing 
shares of the Corporation. 


(b) The Board be hereby 
authorised to allot and issue 
such new shares for distri- 
bution in the manner and 
proportions aforesaid.” 


By Order of the Board 


MICHAEL W. TURNER, 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, Ist February, 1955. 
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Pharmaceuticals: Enquiries from 
Korea and Taiwan kept the market 
steady. Transactions, however, were 


limited to selective items only: Taiwan 
—sulphadiazine powder, santonin cry- 
stal, calci-ostelin ampoule, saccharum 
lactose, aspirin powder and phenacetin 
powder; Korea—dihydro-streptomycin, 
penicillin G crystalline and procaine 
oil, sulphathiazol, santonin crystal, cal- 
cium bromide, caffeine alkaloid and 
glucose powder. 

Industrial Chemicals: Enquiries from 
China, Korea, and ‘Taiwan’ were 
keen but trading in popular items was 
slow due to stock shortages and in- 
creased indents. Prices in general 
were firm. Items which registered 
gains included soda ash, caustic soda, 
red phosphorus, sulphur powder, — shel- 
lac, linseed oil, industrial tallow, zinc 


TRADE OF INDOCHINA INDONESIA, MALAYA & SINGAPORE, 


pines for the first 7 months of 1954. 


oxide, and sodium nitrite. Demand 
from various sources for popular items 
included: Korea—all the items listed 
above; China—shellac, titanium di- 


oxide, potassium ferrocyanide’ and 
eryolite; Taiwan—shellac and sodium 
bichromate. 

Rice, Wheat Flour and _ Sugar: 


Increased indent quotations of Thai rice 
and higher freight rates on rice from 
Thailand stimulated prices in the local 
market. Trading, however, was slow 
and during the fortnight only about 
20,000 bags of rice were transacted. 
The wheat flour market was also slow. 
The increase in indent prices of Aus- 
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arrivals from Japan and _ Australia 
while local consumption and export de- 
mand remained slow. 

Cotton Yarns and Cotton Piece 
Goods: During the. first week in 
February, demand from Korea, Thai- 
land and local weaving factories kept 
prices of yarns firm. But during the 
second week, the bearish trend lingered 
on and prices were barely steady by the 
end of the week. Prices of cotton 
piece goods were kept steady by limited 
orders from the UK, Africa and the 
Philippines. 

Cement: Green Island products, in- 
cluding ordinary Portland and rapid- 


tralian flour caused little reaction .in 


the local market. 


Canadian 
strength of demand from Thailand. 
Prices of sugar declined under heavy 


flour 


On the other hand, 
improved 


hardening, 
on the 


ton cif HK. 


PHILIPPINES 


Exports and Imports, in US$, of Indochina for first 5 
months of 1954, and Indonesia, Malaya & Singapore, Philip- 


were 
cents per bag both for 
and 100-lb packing. New indent prices 
from Japan also advanced to $119 per 


marked up by 25 
ewt packing 


EXPORTS 


TRADE WITH 
1953 


1954 


IMPORTS 


1953 


Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July 


1954 


Indochina pote 146.8 39.2 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars ine a iB8 182 588 - 528 
EXPORTS IMPORTS Non. 157.8 147.9 119.0 110.4 
TRADE WITH Jan.-May Jan.-May Jan.-May Jan.-May In Europe _ “9486 1403 1105 103.3 
1953 1954-1958 1954 6.5 5.8 7.9 TA 
US and Canada ....... 3.7 7.4 8.5 3.7 1.5 2.6 5.3 
metering Aree 13.2 4.3 1.4 53.7 49.8 76.7 113.5 
13.2 4.3 4 North America ......... 1124. 702° 813 56.7 
Cenwal American 7.2 1.9 
Weet Burope 63 -146.7 104.6 1.4 Al 
10.2 5.8 146.7 1.4 
21.8 13.4 13.9 140. 148.5 145.1: 1365.8 120.7 
34 3:4. United Kingdom 2624 368 22.6 
12 2.7 20.6 9.9-- 27.0 26. 
2.3 5.5 1.2 5.0 Southern Europe 6.2 123 5.3 5 
Indonesia res 4.4 10.7 5.1 5.1 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 
EXPORTS IMPORTS Turkey .....:. 1 
TRADE WITH Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July 1.3 
US and Canada 111.8 78.8 81.0 23 
y 1.4 
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Oceania 


Latin America .. 


‘Canada 
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TRADE WITH 


Oth Br P StN ...... 
Syria Lebanon 


Other Asia 


Burma 


Indochina 
Malaya Sing 
Philippines 
Thailand 


New Zealand 
Oceania N § ............. 


Other Africa .... 
Union So Africa 
 ......: 
Madagascar 

Mozambique... 
Br Africa N S 
Fr Africa N §S 


Spec Categories 


ce 


Malaya and Singapore 


Value of trade in 
TRADE WITH 


Grand Total . 
US and Canada 


Dollar Ctys 
Other Ctys 
Sterling Area _... 
OEEC Sterling 
Sterling DOTS 
Other Sterling 
Non Sterl OEEC 
French DOTS 
Other DOT'S 
Soviet Area 


North America 
United States 


Mexico 


Central America .. 
Cuba 


Br Ctys NS 


South America 
Argentina 
Brazil 


eee 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
2.3 8.1 15.6 
1.0 
1.3 A A 
| | 
6 A 5.2 13.8 
2.2 1.4 
150.9 184.7 190.8 180.3 
1 31.0 18.8 
2.0 
9 
1.3 33.7 41.2 27.5 
iz 9.9 
6.5 5.8 1.5 4.6 
23.8 21.5 62.3 97.7 
108.6 112.8. 7.9 3.5 
4.1 4.6 
4.6 5.7 11.1 11.6 
16.0 4.6 
13.3 17.5 9.2 8.5 
10.3 15.2 9.2 8.4 
1.8 1.0 
La 1.3 
3.6 2.5 3.2 6.6 
1.6 1.4 5 5 
Bik 
1.8 1.1 
2.0 3.6 
15.5 12.0 6 
15.5 12.0 6 5 
million U.S. dollars 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
610.7 563.8 619.7 575.38 
113.3 103.3 28.9 30.1 
10.8 14.8 4 gear 
1.9 2.9 3 5 
8.9 11.9 
231.7 200.38 271.0 215.2 
106.4 76.2 1383:6 114.5 
42.6 41.0 
43.9 66.3 
81.3 81.5 71.0 59.7 
98.7 119.6 52.7 58.0 
92.6 109.5 45.3 5?: 
se 10.1 7.4 5.0 
9.5 5.1 3.6 2.5 
146.3 120.2 262.7 268.7 
115.1 105.9 29.3 30.3 
100.3 914 26.4 27.4 
12.9 11.9 2.5 2.7 
1.8 2.6 
2 1.3 6 
1.3 6 
13.1 15.2 1.9 5.3 
18° 2 
2 1.6 
1.4 
4.1 3.2 1.8 5.1 
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EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-July 
| 1953 1954 1953 1954 

N West iurope 177.2 160.4 175.5 163.9 
106.4 76.0.._T83:3 i262 
1.8 1.4 1.0 1.1 
2.6 3.7 2.9 5.9 
2.8 3.1 2.5 2.9 
245° 213 4.3 6.0 
Germany Fed Rep ................ 213 7.9 
2 
5 
12.4 17.8 14.2 17:6: 
4.6 7.4 1.6 1.9 
Southern Europe .................... 22.9 27.9 3.9 4.2 
A 9 | Zz 
1.0 2.0 A A 
2.6 9 
1 
11.4 8.1 3.8 2.4 
a 
1.4 
4.0 5.4 12.4 11.6 
Cyprus A 2 
Pej st 5 1.4 
2 1 
4.1 2.8 8 
Taiwan... 1.5 8.9 5.2 
3 23.0 17.4 
I 14.7 10.1 19.4 19.8 
46: 3S 7.2 4.7 
Indonesia ......... 546 249 141.9 171.0 
28.8 30.5 25.4 22.9 
22.7 14.4 55.9 41.2 
5 1.0 1 
40.1 37.4 30.8 26.6 
31.4. 28.6 25.1 
7.0 5.2 2:2 1.5 
1 
Br. Oceania NS 1.5 
Other Africa. ....... 10.7 4.2 3.6 
Tinton Africa 9.1 8.3 2.3 2.9 
French Morocco _..............-..- 6 Al 3 
ESS 9 
1.2 
3 
Misceliansdus 19.2 24.1 
Spec Categories ..... 2 19.2 24.1 


alia 
de- 
in ae Bey Sudan 
nal- 
ept 
the 
red 
the 
ton 
ited 
in- 
cing 
ices 
per 
July 
1954 
39.2 
52.8 
10.4 
03.3 
7.1 
5.3 
13.5 
56.7 
56.3 
4 
—— 
4 
7 
4 
1 
6 
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Philippines wir EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars | H Jen. July Jan-July Jan.Suly JanJaly 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 204 Bia 38.2 
TRADE WITH Jan.-July Jan.-July Jan.-JulyJan.-July Ceylon __..................... eee 5 4 
. 281.1 249.0 256.1 279.4 Hongkong _....... 8 1.0 4.3 4.5 
Sterling DOTS .................. 1.1 9.0 1.0 1.4 
9 9 2.5 5.2 
2 
DOTS A Qesania NR 3 
North America 167.8 165.1 211.4 199.¢ Other Africa 
167.2 162.6 204.6 190.5 So Africa 6 
momen . 6 1.3 
A 
.2. AM NO CENT OR SON —Amerien, North, Central or South, not specified 
3.6 2.8 ANG EGY SUDAN—Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
N West 22.7 89.7 11.2 242 BEL CONGO AND RU Congo and Ruanda Urundi 
K BR—British 
United 3.5 3.1 2.4 5.5 GENT AM —Central America 
te EUR WEST SO N S—Europe, Eastern, Western, or Southern, not 
1.6 3 1.4 MALAYA SING—Malaya and Singapore 
NETH—Netherlands 
Europe 11 N OR NO—North or Northern 
6 ‘NON BR P ST NS—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 
pee 9 N S—not specified 
6 1.9 5 8 OEEC—-Organization for European Cooperation 
REP—Republic 
1 1.5 6.2. TRIN—Trinidad 
1.0 -US—United States of America 
Saudi Arabia 2.2 4.9 USSR-—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Syria Lebanon ............ ‘ A W—West 
1 *_Indirect or derived data 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in ent by the Graphic Press ; 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. | ’ 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 | ° 
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GREEN ISLAND CEMENT CO., LTD. } 
TELEPHONE HOUSE TEL. 21463 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
' QUEEN’S BLDG., GROUND FL (OPP THE STAR FERRY) 
TELEPHONE 2665) 


FOR TASTIER 
COOKING 


ee 


ALWAYS.... 


SOY SAUCE gal. % gal. 
NODA SHOYU Co., Ltd. | 42 fi. 


EXPORT DIV. 11, 3-CHOME, KOAMI-CHO | Keg (4.75 gals.) 
NIHONBASHI, TOKYO 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


It doubles your choice of service Accepting Transhipment a - on Through Bills of Lading 
to Europe! Choose from either West African Destinations 
de luxe PRESIDENT service or SH EAST " ERICA wee 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard BRITI ‘ 
Cabal (SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 


To 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette® seats. SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 


Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour AND PALEMBANG 
teous cabin attendants. | Regular Monthly Sailings 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 
courteous cabin attendants. 


| To 

SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 

| NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI”/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Now on Super Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris, 


ee 
On Ciphers the JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI 


Special Holiday Fares 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or i 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong | Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon and strongroom compartments available 
Agents fer: 


Pan American Vortd HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


—_ Beef, BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


| Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
F4 "4 AMERICAN S.d., with limited | AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 Particulars gladly eupplied by. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


| 
. TRAVEL | | 
SHIP | 
.& 
ALKA 
<<, 
\2 
ye | 
\—4 
| 
_ 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

‘Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 
FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


HONG KONG 
Importers and _ Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, . 
Insurance, Shipping’ and 


Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 
The Australia China Line 


_ The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited : 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
| NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 7 
*M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 17 
*M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 2 
*M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 17 


* Calling Vancouver 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS. “LAURA MAERSK” .... In Port Buoy A-4 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” Mar. 7 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” Apr. 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” In Port Kowloon Wharf 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” 2 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
“VIBEKE MAERSK” 
“HERTA MAERSK” 2... :... 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20461 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


M.S. 
M.S. 


The United Commercial Bank 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Ltd. 


. HK$96,386,000.- 


Authorized Capital: 
Subscribed Capital: e HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 


Reserve Fund: 


HK$ 9,638,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 


over the world in cooperation with first 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road 
Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3 


D. P. SARIN 
Manager. 


a 
| 
| 
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World-wide Banking Services 


SUMITOMO 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


1388 Branches throughout Japan 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


Qamar House, Bunder Road, Karachi, Pakistan 


AFFILIATED BANK | 
THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
4 Copthall Court, London E.C.2, England 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


4, Calif., U.S.A. 


isco 


440 Montgomery Street, San France 
101 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif., U.S.A. 


Head Office: 


Branch 


on 
4 
.* 
4 
“a 


18 


BANQUE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: - Frs. 2,000,000,000.— 


Head Office: 96, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


FRANCE Marseille | 
VIETNAM : Saigon, Haiphong, Dalat, 
Tourane, Cantho. 

CAMBODIA Battambang, Pnom-Penh 

LAOS Vientiane 

FRENCH SOMALILAND Djibouti 

TAHITI Papeete 

NEW CALEDONIA Noumea 

NEW HEBRIDES Port-Vila 

ARABIA Jeddah, Alkobar-Dhahran, 
| Dammam 

CHINA Shanghai, Tientsin, 

ETHIOPIA Addis-Ababa 

GREAT BRITAIN London 

INDIA Pondicherry 

JAPAN Tokyo 

MOROCCO Tangier 

SINGAPORE Singapore 


THAILAND | Bangkok 


BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE (South Africa) Ltd. 
Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Durban | 


HONGKONG AGENCY—5, Queen’s Road C. 
Manager: C. Chauvin de Precourt. 


Through the extension of long-term 
credit and fiduciary business of : 
corporate securities we have 
been closely identified with 
the development of Japa- 
nese heavy industries for 
over fifty years. 


“Established: 1902 


‘ 
bile Os 
eee 


Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 
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Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up 


Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds  .... 


33,200,000.- 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 


Branches:— 
Netherlands: — Sumatra:— 
The Hague Djambi 
Rotterdam Medan 
Palembang 
Djakarta Telok Betong | 
Djakarta Gambir 
Bandung Bandjermasin 
Pontianak 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Celebes:— 
Surabaya Makassar 


Lombok:— 


Ampenan 
Hongkong. 


Japan:i— 
Tokio 
Kobe 
Osaka 
(Sub-Agency) 


Singapore, 


Thailand:— 
| Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Affiliation in Canada: 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada 


Montreal and Vancouver. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


tae INDUSTRIAL BANK oF JAPAN, LTD. 


First in Long-Term Finance 
Full-Fledged in International Banking 
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of $6.0 million. 


TRADE HONGKONG JANUARY 


Hongkong’s trade during January 
was valued at $518.5 million represent- 
ing a drop of $31.0 million (6.0%) 
from that of December, 1954. This 
drop was mainly due to the Chinese 
New Year Holidays. There were large 
reductions in imports from China 
($22.1 million) and Japan ($19.0 mil- 
lion). The total was, however, $49.1 
million (10.5%) higher ‘than $469.4 
million for January, 1954. Exports 
of Hongkong products totalled $55.5 
million representing an improvement of 
$1.9 million over the record of the 
previous month. There were marked 
increases in trade with the United 
Kingdom ($37.1 million) and U.S.A. 
($9.0 million), and large decreases in 
trade with China ($24.7 million), Japan 
($19.1 million), South Korea ($8.2 
million), Pakistan ($5.1 million) and 
Malaya ($4.0 million). 


Trade With The United Kingdom: 
Imports improved by $31.1 million over 
the total of $17.6 million for December. 
Items which showed substantial in- 
creases included textile yarns and 
fabrics, machinery and electric ma- 
chinery, transport equipment and base 
metals. Exports registered an increase 
Items which showed 
increases included textile yarns and 
fabrics, footwear and coffee, tea, cocoa 
and spices. 


Trade With China: Imports, after 
the December gain of $33.3 million, 
declined by $22.1 million. Items 
which showed drops included oilseeds, 
oil nuts and oil kernels, dairy. products, 
eggs and honey, and live animals. Ex- 
ports showed only a slight decrease, 
by $2.6 million. However, there was 
a slight increase of $1.7 million in the 
value of textile fibres exported. An 
interesting item in imports from China 
was Galvanised Iron Wire; over 700 
tons arriving during the month. 


Trade With U:S.A.:: 
increase of $10.8 million in imports 
from the U.S. but exports registered 
a reduction of $1.8 million. 
textile yarns and fabrics, non-electrical 
machinery and fruits and vegetables 
were the main items showing an in- 
crease. 


Trade With Japan: The decline of 
$19.0 million in imports was attribu- 
table to the drop of textile yarns ana 
fabrics from $34.6 million to $19.6 
million; and base metals from $2.8 


Trade With Korea: 


There was an 


In imports, 


million to $1.5 million. Exports re- 
corded only a very slight decline. 
Exports drop- 
ped by $8.1 million mainly due to re- 
duced purchases of textile yarns and 
fabrics (from $16.7 million to $8.6 
million). The Consul General for 
Korea informed the department of the 
invitations to bid for the supply of 
timber and worsted cloth as _ notified 
by the Office of Procurement, Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea. 


Trade With Malaya: Imports fell 
from $13.7 million to $9.0 million. 
The principal items responsible for the 
decline were mineral fuels, lubricants 
and related materials, and wood, lum- 
ber and cork, 


Local Industrial Exports: Exports 
of commodities including minerals pro- 
duced in Hongkong amounted to $55.5 
million showing an increase of $1.9 mil- 
lion (3.5%) over the December record. 
This figure represents 27.1% of the 
Colony’s total exports. The percent- 
age for the previous month was 25%. 
The country which showed the largest 
increase in the purchase of Hongkong 
products was . the United Kingdom 
(from $8.1 million to $11.3 million). 
Indonesia and South Africa improved 
by $1.3 million and $1.0 million 
respectively. Korea recorded a_  de- 
cline of $1.0 million. 


Irregularities: Two factories were 
suspended for six months from the 
list of those entitled to obtain Com- 
prehensive ‘Certificates of Origin for 
exports to the United States because 
of breaches of the procedure laid down. 
A garment factory was removed from 
the list of factories entitled to receive 
ordinary Certificates of Origin and Im- 
perial Preference Certificates for false- 
ly describing shirts exported to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom as nylon when the material 
used was rayon acetate. Two local 
concerns were prosecuted by Hongkong 
agents of the “Arrow” shirt trade mark 
and were fined a total of _HK$14,000 
for trade mark infringements. 


ECAFE Sub-Committee on Trade: 
The Conference of the United Nations’ 
ECAFE Sub-Committee on Trade was 
held from January 6 to 12. Arrange- 
ments were made for delegates to tour 
three local factories on January 9. 
Factory visits were also arranged for 
individual delegates who were interest- 
ed in particular industries. 


Report by Department of Commerce & Industry of Hongkong Government 


Trade And Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee: Approval was given for: the 
following to the 1955 Committee:— 
Chairman:—The Acting Director of 
Commerce and Industry; Members:— 
Messrs. Kwok Chan and J. H. Hamm— 
appointed by the Colonial Secretary; 
Mr J. D. Clague—representative of the 
Hongkong General Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr U Tat Chee—representative 
of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union; 
and Mr Singnam Choy—representative 
of the Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce. The 1955 Committee met 
for the first time on January 28 when 
the following matters were discussed: 
Frozen Meat Trade; British Industries 
Fair, 1955; trade fairs in Germany, 
Japan and Toronto; the proposed Ex- 
porters’ Association; Belgian Congo 
trade; control of metal imports; and 
trade with Indonesia and Korea. 


Dutiable Commodities: Revenue 
from Dutiable Commodities _ totalled 
$7,656,398 representing an increase of 
$1,012,957 over that for the last month. 
Most of the increase was attributable 
to the duty on tobacco ($3,458,680) 
which was a million dollars more than 
that for the previous month. The 
duty on table water dwindled to $38,076. 
Local Native Liquor at $692,457, im- 
ported European Liquor at $1,130,521 
and toilet preparations and proprietary 
medicines at $260,478 registered slight 
gains over those for the previous month 
while local European liquor dropped to 
$84,115. Imported Native Liquor at 
$69,195 declined by $18,475. Hydro- 
carbon oils increased insignificantly by 
$113,978 to $1,817,967. 


Business Registration: Revenue col- 
lected during the month amounted to 
$559,113. This was the largest month- 
ly total since July, 1954 and exceeded 
the December figure by $134,818. 
Cumulative revenue for the current 
financial year reached $5,686,439. 


Rice: During January, the Govern- 
ment ceased its trading activities in 
rice by passing over its total stocks of 
31,500 tons of Thai rice to registered 
stockholders. Almost all the stock 
consisted of whole rice. The scarcity 
of broken rice, together with the in- 
cidence of the lunar new year holidays, 
the cautious attitude adopted by Thai 
exporters on introduction of new ex- 


port regulations in Bangkok and short- 


age of shipping space caused a tem- 
porary inflation of local prices. The 
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average selling price of rice, however, 


declined by about $3.50 picul 
ing the month. © 


Meat: Ample supplies of live cattle 
and pigs for slaughtering arrived re- 
gularly from various sources and sales 
of frozen meat from Government stocks 
continued on a_ reduced scale. All 
firms who had shown an interest in 
the frozen meat trade were advised 
that Government is prepared to hand 
over the trade to them at the end of 
February, if they would keep the neces- 
sary reserve stock, which amounts to 
1,500 tons. 


Coal: Sixteen firms were registered 
as stockholders of coal. Arrange- 
ments for making available storage 
space on permit in former Government 
yards were in an advanced stage. 


Details of Imports: The total value 
of imports ($314.0 million) dropped 
from the previous month’s_ record 
($335.1 million) by $21.1 million 
- (6.3%), but exceeded the value of 
$268.9 million for the corresponding 
month in 1954 by $45.1 
(16.8%). Principal countries showing 
a decline were China ($22.1 million), 
Japan ($19.0 million), Pakistan ($5.4 
million), and Malaya ($4.7 million). 
Marked increases were recorded for the 
United Kingdom ($31.1 million) and 
U.S.A. ($10.8 million). Principal items 
showing a decrease in value were tex- 
tile fibres from $32.4 million to $21.5 
million; textile yarns and fabrics from 
$53.4 million to $47.1 million; oil-seeds, 
oil nuts and oil kernels from $13.6 
million to $4.8 million; mineral fuels, 
lubricants and related materials from 
$12.2 million to $6.4 million; dairy 
products, eggs and honey from $7.4 
million to $4.1 million; live animals 
chiefly for food from $17.4 million to 
$14.7 million; coffee, tea, cocoa and 
spices from $8.9 million to $6.5 million, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
from $7.6 million to $5.3 million; and 
professional, scientific and controlling 
instruments; photographic and optical 
goods, watches and clocks from $11.5 
million to $9.1 million. Imports of 
transport equipment increased from 
$2.6 million to $9.6 million; electrical 
machinery, apparatus and appliances 
from $2.6 million to $5.0 million; non- 
electrical machinery from $5.8 million 
to $9.1 million; base metals from $8.1 
million to $10.6 million; cereals and 
cereal preparations from $10.3 million 
to $14.0 million; sugar and sugar pre- 
parations from $5.0 million to $8.1 
million; and dyeing, tanning and colour- 
ing materials from $17.5 million to 
$19.7 million. 


million 


Details of Exports: The total value - 
of exports ($204.5 million) was $9.9. 


million (4.6%) less than that for the 
previous month ($214.4 million). Com- 
pared with $200.5 million for the cor- 
responding month in 1954 the January 
1955 figure represents an increase of 
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$4.0 million (2.0%). The country 


Showing the largest drop in value was 


Korea (down by $8.1 million), while 
exports to the United Kingdom im- 
proved by- $6.0 million. Principal items 
showing a reduction were textile yarns 
and fabrics from $46.5 million to 


IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


3 January January 
Country 1955 1954 
Merchandise HK$ HK$ 
Africa, Central (British) x 290,971 1,409,601 
Africa, East (British) te 3,350,604 1,492,967 
Africa, South ... 3 4,008,229 3,554,781 
African Countries, Other 1,773,469 : 1,218,288 
America, Central 48 651 4,276 
America, South (excluding Argen- | 
tina and Brazil) 157,188 5,776 
Argentina a 1,980,407 171,335 
Australia P 8,508,567 4,720,974 
Belgium 6,813,990 12,479,570 
Borneo, North 2,360,118 1,735,328 
5,236,118 5,372,962 
British Commonwealth, Other a 139,869 36,620 
Canada 3,277,321 4,641,559 
Caine 17,809,032 57,786,353 
Denmark 380,679 1,060,679 
44,992 1,087,169 
737,456 1,424,485 
European Countries, Other 314,149 914,783 
3,406,192 3,705,305 
Germany (Western) ...................... 18,506,413 14,431,859 
3,527,054 6,082,910 
Indonesia 2,234,904 5,499,488 
37,134,563 25,977,299 . 
Korea 348,148 774,263 
Malaya 9,031,057 13,328,949 
Middle and Near East Countries 1,424,577 1,607,508 
Netherlands 5,595,064 6,621,212 
33,139 247,497 
981,968 1,078,861 
Oceania, British 102,056 15,626 
Oceania, United States . ; 91,132 222,503 
145. 65,100 69,460 
: 4,367,910 6,815,486 
Philippines ................ 359,224 156,052 
Thailand... 10,516,370 5,576,441 
United Kingdom ‘ 48,671,731 35,204,262 
U.S.A. 4 29,588,688 18,894,231 
West Indies, British ......... me 5,200 6,433 
Total Merchandise .... 313,998,293 268,947,690: 
Total Gold and Specie .......... 27,071,649 29,088,037 
Grand Total di 341,069,942 298,035,727 
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$40.6 million; dyeing, tanning and 
colouring materials from $20.6 million 
to $17.2 million; and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products from $8.0 
million to $5.6 million. Exports of 
fruits and vegetables increased from 


$11.1 million to $14.6 million; and 


footwear 
million. 


from $5.1 million to $7.0 


Details of Hongkong Products: 


ports which exceeded $4 million are 
listed below with figures for major 


markets: 


EXPORTS, COUNTRIES 
January January 
Country 1955 1954 
Merchandise HK$ HK$ 
Africa, Central (British) 1,859,661 1,415,767 
Africa, East (British) 3,817,497 4,114,404 
Africa, South ......... 2,705,127 2,875,311 
Africa, (British) 4,426,454 2,975,998 
African Countries, Other 4,471,375 2,504,017 
America, Central _.. 1,697,586 1,177,116 
America, South (excluding Argen- 
tina and TOD 1,252,771 934,343 
Asian Countries, Central 15,374 63,891 
8,949,274 3,340,849 
160 — 
eee 1,595,564 552,847 
Borneo, North ._........ 2,175,397 2,494,799 
3,710 4,355 
British Commonwealth, “Other fe 2,116,231 1,627,872 
4,076,465 1,879,342 
Canada ........ 5 1,810,869 1,175,419 
34,814,483 34,449,739 
236,119 161,860 
Egypt ...... 274,843 198,909 
European Countries, Other .......... 135,544 58,074 
2,509,850 9,121,166 
Germany (Western) 2,794,875 2,385,106 
Indochina 3,595,834 3,348,405 
9,239,096 16,462,594 
296,794 315,415 
11,352,514 10,567,294 
33,447,581 31,400,564 
Middle and Near East Countries 2,192,994 1,284,454 
Netherlands ........ 2,021,789 916,117 
Oceania, British” ~815,908 318,114 
Oceania, United States 2,267,190 1,421,655 
488,323 207,009 
4,941,455 4,295,277 
7,262,733 10,672,388 
United Kingdom .......... 20,449,028 17,749,999 
5,975,924 5,800,904 
West Indies, British ....... 994,977 653,477 
Total Merchandise ................ 204,458,470 200,409,686 
Total Gold and Specie .......... 19,641,359 24,779,599 
Grand Total 224,099,829 225,189,285 


21 
Total exports 
January, 
Commodity 1955 Major Markets 
HK$ in $ million 
Cotton piece 14,711,857 United Kingdom ($6.3) 
goods Indonesia ($2.0) 
3 Philippines ($1.3) 
South Africa ($1.5) 
Cotton yarns 7,616,081 Korea ($2.6) 
Burma ($1.8) 
Indonesia ($1.7) 
Footwear 6,833,398 United Kingdom 
Malaya ($0.8) 
Canada ( $0.6) 
Household 4,846,619 Br. West Africa ($1.4) 
utensils of Africa (exclud- 
iron and steel, ing Br. 
enamelled Territories) ($1.1) 
South America ($0.4) 
(excl. Argentina 
and Brazil) 
Br. Central 
Africa | ($0.3) 
Indonesia ($0.3) 
Electric Torches 4,254,645 U.S.A. ($0.5) 
Canada ($0.5) 
South Africa ($0.4) 
Br. West Africa ($0.4) 
Burma ($0.3) 
Central America ($0.3) 
Shirts 4,126,067 Br. East Africa ($0.9) 


United Kingdom ($0.5) 
Br. West Africa 
Malaya ($0 


Import and Export Licensing: tapeet 
and export licences issued during the 
month were as follows:— 

Monthly 


January December Average 
1955 1954 1954 
Import .... 5,803 6,660 6,136 
Export ....- 11,701 15,418 14,889 


Essential Supplies Certificates: In 
spite of the Chinese New Year holi- 
days, applications rose from Decem- 
ber’s total of 1,404 to 1,523, a figure 
somewhat above the 1954 average of 
1,462. The number of Certificates 
issued was 1,226. 

Trade Statistics: Trade declarations 
received in January totalled 46,705. 
Revenue derived during the month 
amounted to $47,485, viz. stamp duty 
on declarations $46,705; fees for land- 
ing certificates $260; fees for statis- 
tical information $425; and fees for 
endorsement of ships’ manifests $95. 

Trade Development: The total of 
13,223 Certificates of Origin (including 
Forms 120A, alterations and certified 
copies) issued during the month con- 
sisted of: No. of Certs. . 
Certificates of Origin ................ 7,398 
Comprehensive Certificates of 


710 

Tourist Comprehensive Certi- — 
fcates of Ofigin 1,056 
Gift Plan Comprehensive Certi- | 
ficates of Origin 17 
Imperial Preference Certificates 4,020 
Letters of 22 
13,223 


The value of exports under these 
certificates totalled $41,331,508. Fifty 
more factories were registered for the 
purpose of receiving Certificates of 
Origin and Imperial Preference Certi- 
ficates. Since’ November, 1954, 85 
factories have been removed from the 
list of firms registered for Hongkong 
Government Certificates of Origin and 
Imperial Preference Certificates. 
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Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 


- Country January January Commodity January January 
| 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Africa, Central HK$ HK$ Fish, fish products, HK$ HK$ 
(British) 997,378 951,385 crustacea and mol- 
Africa, East (Bri- luses airtight 
Africa, South .......... 2,032,442 
Africa, West (Bri- eared’. 
African Countries, | mented 9 
2,410,471 1,304,505 Non-aleoholic beve- 
America, Central ...... 920,850 582,144 rages and waters 
America, South (excl. (not including fruit 
Argentina and or vegetable juices) 66,885 112,583 
Asian Countries, other fermented 
5,650 11,583 cereal beverages .. 5,292 
1,005,529 1,217,136 Cigarettes 43,237 59,391 
Belgium X 178,823 233,492 Iron ore and concen- 
Borneo, North ........ 586,549 541,415 trates (except pyrites. 
British Common- not roasted) ...-.......--. 175,846. 201,180 
wealth, Other ...... 965,960 738,653 Tungsten ore (wol- 
Camada 1,035,139 373,684  ...........- 1 5,485 
348,025 245,214 Lacquers and var- 
— 101,535 176,963 208,133 
ene 46,304 60,066 Prepared paints, ena- 
European Countries, ROM 568 793,993 
Other 3,184 5 573 Cotton yarns 7,616,081 9,651,434 
i 79,396 69.814 Cotton piece goods .. 14,711,857 13,142,049 
291.066 not embroi- 
Germany (Western) 273,208 13,889 Bed linen, table linen ie 
293,078 269,737 and toilet linen 
687,065 384,732 (including towels), em | 
Indonesia 4,880,804 12,983,512 843,083 514,616 
Japan 422,456 204,389 and rounds .......... 201,598 179,695. 
2,997,750 3,568,970 Household utensils of 
231,960 290,343 iron and _ steel, 
Malaya ....... 6,379,777 6,300,734 4,846,619 4,095,452 
Middle and Near ousehold utensils o 
Netherlands .............. 219,110 52,604 torch bulbs... 458,976 287.985 
222,140 114,015 ectric torches _..... 4,254,645 3,002.187 
Norway ... 44,516 82,920 Lanterns, metal ...... 900,769 508,393 
Oceania, British ...... 166,573 172,514 Cotton singlets ........ 3,578,523 5,622,342 
Oceania, United Underwear and night- | 
202,974 308.681 wear, embroidered 134,863 133,216 
Oceania, n.é8.. .......... 169,594 4,126,067 4,245,427 
592,915 1,405,107 Outerwear, embroi- 
Philippines 2,115,705 1,116,781 dered ............... 460/284 930,070 
Switzerland 25,138 30,439 shawls, etc.), embroi- 
2,610,862 5,515,754 dered, 1.0.8, 160,260 130,507 
— 6,833,398 6,240,367 
United Kingdom 11,340,526 5,094,839 Matches _...... 409,945 107,249 
West Indies, British wh 323,287 jugs, complete .... 431,782 503,822 
TOTAL 55,483,128 53,692,991 55,483,128 


53,692,991 
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Factory Orrice: SHavxiwan Roan . 


__283,Des Vorux Ro,C.HK. 21386 
Show Roons : 335. NATHAN Rb. Kow.oon. Tow. NO:57718 


AR. BURKILL & SONS (HONG KONG) 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 
101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road, C. 


SECRETARIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents ef:— 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 
ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


Sole Agents: 


ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY LTD. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON 
Aluminium of every description 


HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., ILFORD 
Fine Chemicals. 


‘THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., WALLSEND 


Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 
ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD 
Plastics. 
Distributors: 


GEO. TUCKER EYELETS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
Shoe eyelets. 


FUJI BAN 


Ke. LIMITED 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Paid up Capital 
. Reserve Fund 

Surplus 

Deposit 


2,700,000,000.00 
4,761,433,082.00 
6,365,674,900.00 
¥ 210,858,117,906.00 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


185 branches in principal cities of Japan 


OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


- CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We: are always, ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
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HONGKONG 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Shipping, Airways & Insurance Agents 


May 5 ~ 18, 1955 | | Queen’s Building 
TWO COLOURFUL 
WEEKS IN JAPAN. 


ou Cam Buy or Schl 
an Parr 


But You Will Even 


P. O. Box No. 6 


Cable 


More Enjoy The Beauty NORWEGIAN 
and Charm of the | All Codes 
Spring in Japan 
When You Visit The Tokyo Fair 
260,000 square feet __ Imports: 
| of ideal exhibition space Paper and Boards, all kinds of 
sir Commission Metals, Chemicals, Fishing Equip- 
: Cable Address: “TOFAIR” TOKYO ment, Wine & Spirit, Provisions, 
) Mail Address: C.P.0. Box 1201, Tokya 


SPONSORED BY: General Merchandise. 


Tokyo Metropolitan Government 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce & Industry 


Japan External Trade Recovery Organization Exports: 


"Wood Oil, Baraboo, Rattan, Cotton 


ie Waste, Hair Nets, Human Hair, 
rs Cassia, etc. — Hongkong Manu- 
| | factured Goods. 


| 


4 


Also in: BANGKOK, NAIROBI, OSLO, 
SANDAKAN & SINGAPORE. 


| | | | 
| 
| 
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| 
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